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EDITORIAL 
The Lordship of Christ in the Soul 


NE of the echoes of the new interest in Biblical theology which 
() marks Christian thought in our time is the attention being 

devoted to the lordship of Christ. The earliest and most 
basic Christian creed, “Jesus Christ is Lord,” has been rediscovered 
at a time when rival “lords” are claiming the absolute allegiance of 
peoples and groups. Sensitively aware of the major issues in the 
cultural and religious situation, the World Council of Churches is 
at present promoting the study of “The Lordship of Christ over the 
World and the Church.” 

This study is a tribute to the high Christology which dominates 
thought in the World Council, a body which was founded, let it 
never be forgotten, upon the acceptance by its constituent members 
of “Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” The particular theme which 
is being sponsored by the Council’s Study Division bears witness to 
the conviction that Jesus Christ is by native right the Lord of all 
things, so that Christian thought and behavior should be illumined 
and controlled by this conviction. This means that the Christian 
Church and its institutions, as well as human society with its nations 
and groups, need to discover that their true welfare lies in becoming 
subject to the rule of Christ. 

While all this is gloriously true, Christian thought as carried on 
in ecumenical circles today confronts a real peril. It is in danger 
of becoming enamored of abstractions and impersonalism. The 
bane of contemporary society is the increasing depersonalization of 
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man. The individual is being lost in the mass. With reason, a dis. 
tinguished French Christian thinker, Gabriel Marcel, has entitled a 
very challenging book Men against Humanity. An echo of the same 
concern has been heard in the course of the past year across the Eng. 
lish Channel in a remarkable volume by a young British writer, 
Colin Wilson, to which he gives the suggestive name of The Out- 
sider. In all sorts of ways and spheres, representative individuals 
today are becoming, and must necessarily become, “outsiders.” Ar- 
nold Toynbee, who knows more about civilizations than any living 
man, has been saying for a long time that souls are more important 
than civilizations, and that civilizations must be judged by the meas- 
ure in which they contribute to the development of souls. “The 
practical test of a religion,”’ he says, moreover, “‘is its success or fail- 
ure in helping human souls to respond to the challenge of suffering 
and sin.” 

The current application of purely objective and mathematical 
categories to human life is utterly disastrous. If knowledge is to 
become an instrument of living, if the Christian Church is to be 
delivered from the imminent threat of institutionalism, if the “Mys- 
tical Body of Christ,” in its visible, historical expression, is to be more 
than a termite colony, then the “saints” of today, the contemporary 
“people of God,” must become, in the most personal and intimate 
sense, ““Christ’s men and women.” ‘They must have a very vital 
sense of personal relationship to him. It is not enough that they 
feel they belong to a religious corporation which is called by Christ's 
name and acknowledges his lordship. Each Christian should be able 
to say with devotion, ‘““Thou art my Lord,” and become progressively 
aware of the implications of his confession. Yet even the Church 
can hinder a human spirit from achieving experimental contact with 
that Reality which is Christ; the personal implications of being a 
Christian are too often lost or hidden. 


II 


Each human soul is a battlefield, the ultimate spiritual battlefield. 
The life of the Church and the effective lordship of Christ over the 
Church and the world depend in the last analysis upon what hap- 
pens in the solitude of individual human spirits. “The psychical 
events which take place in men form the real kernel of history.” 
How profoundly true are these words! Jeremiah and Paul, Augus 
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tine and Luther, John Wesley and John R. Mott, all of them would 
make their own the words of Alyosha in The Brothers Karamazov of 
Dostoevski, “Someone came to my soul.” An encounter took place; 
a commitment was made. 

Far be it from the thought of this article to suggest that each Chris- 
tian soul has the same kind of dramatic, historically dated, experience 
of God. John Livingstone, a Scottish preacher of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who preached a famous sermon to which, years afterward, five 
hundred people attributed their conversion, could not himself name 
the day or the year when Jesus Christ first became a reality in his life. 
“Someone” came to his soul not in a flash of light or as an imperious 
voice, but in the forgotten past of early childhood, as a spiritual Pres- 
ence, who was as real to him as his father or his mother. What is 
important in soul-life is not date or drama, but calm, abiding com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ, the daily offering up to him of one’s entire 
selfhood as a living sacrifice which is man’s “reasonable service,” or, 
as the words are rendered in the Revised Standard Version, his “spir- 
itual worship.” John Calvin wrote a massive system of theological 
thought, but the symbol by which he is remembered in Christian art 
isa crest in which a human hand offers a human heart to Deity. The 
meaning of the offering is interpreted by the words that encircle the 
crest, ““My heart I give Thee, Lord, eagerly and sincerely.” In such 
an act of commitment man becomes God’s loving child and his obe- 
dient servant. 


lil 


Devotion to the Church as the Body of Christ, and to the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement as the most challenging Christian movement in our 
time, can never be a substitute for personal devotion to Christ him- 
self and for that quality of inner life which marks the “new man in 
Christ.” It is thrilling to sense the revived interest in Christian the- 
ology in our generation. But enthusiasm for the formulation of doc- 
trine that illumines the eternal truth and is relevant to the historical 
situation can never be a substitute for spiritual inwardness, that is, 
for personal communion with Christ as an abiding Presence, the 
Companion of life’s pilgrim way. “I have one passion in life, and 
itis He,” said the great Spanish missionary to Moslems in the medi- 
eval period, Raymond Lull. 

That kind of personalized Christian devotion must be reborn in 
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the contemporary era. The reality of Christ’s lordship over persons 
must be reaffirmed and studied afresh, with all its important implica. 
tions for Christian theology, for the life of Christians, and for ecu- 
menical statesmanship. A fresh exploration of Christian conversion 
and of the Christian’s devotional life is much in order. A study of 
the “new man in Christ” as the most significant ontological reality, 
a reality common to all the Christian traditions, could be an inspir 
ing and unifying ecumenical influence, a creative contribution to the 
“unity we seek.” Out of such a study could come that reborn sense 
of mission which the Church so sorely needs and which so many are 
feeling after in our time. A study of this kind, moreover, would help 
the Church Universal to deal with the needs of persons at a time 
when in society at large the number of “outsiders” grows and the 
process of depersonalization increases. 


IV 


A most significant contribution to the rediscovery of the individ. 
ual in our time and of the reality of Christian conversion is being 
made by that remarkable young man, Billy Graham. His recent 
evangelistic crusade in New York City had great significance for the 
Christian Church, for Christian theology, and for the Ecumenical 
Movement. A large number of men and women have entered upon 
a new life; prognostications based upon purely cultural principles, 
derived from psychology and sociology, have been proved false; while 
unity among Churches and races has been strengthened. 

Let no one look down his ecclesiastical, theological, or culturally 
sophisticated nose at what has happened this past summer in the 
metropolitan area of New York. The fact that vast audiences lis 
tened to a Christian evangelist night after night for more than three 
months, through all the swelter of an unprecedentedly hot summer, 
is clear evidence of intense thirst for spiritual satisfaction on the part 
of a host of ordinary people. Those multitudes received something 
that met their needs or they would not have continued to attend the 
evangelistic meetings. 

Something quite unusual happened. It matters nothing whether 
the crowds were primarily made up of people with no Church affilia 
tion whatever, or that they were composed of nominal Church mem- 
bers, or of devoted Christian men and women eager to show theif 
interest ina cause. No amount of propaganda by high powered ad- 
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vertising methods, no super organization, no degree of natural curi- 
osity, no mass psychosis, is sufficient to account for the throngs that 
went to listen to a young man deliver a simple, straightforward, reli- 
gious message. The Holy Spirit was clearly at work in the hearts of 
common folk. It is both perilous and unworthy to mobilize epithets 
of disdain to ridicule or explain away what has taken place. 

Deeply impressive was the Christ-centered message of the evan- 
gelist. Jesus Christ was set forth as the Saviour from sin and the 
Lord of life. He was presented in such a way as to transcend ec- 
clesiastical divisions, racial barriers, and the refinements of theologi- 
cal formulation. Men and women were brought face to face with 
the Person in whom God revealed his love and power to mankind, 
and to whom as the crucified and Risen Christ they should commit 
their lives; for it is Christ alone who can change life. Graham’s min- 
istry was also prophetic. The multitudes were made aware of the 
sins of the heart and of society. 

It is most unfair to demand that Billy Graham should have offered 
a blueprint for the solution of complicated social issues in our highly 
industrialized mass society, or that he should be a trained theologian. 
One thing he has done. He has restored the significance of what it 
means to be an individual person with very specific spiritual needs. 
He appealed to the man who had become increasingly an “outsider,” 
lost in the impersonal collectivism of both secular society and the 
Christian Church. 

The “new man in Christ,”’ who is brought into a very personal re- 
lationship to God, is the basic answer to the human problem. This 
“new man” Billy Graham sought to bring into being through the 
power of God. What becomes of the “new man” will depend upon 
a process of Christian nurture and education, for which the Churches 
must assume primary responsibility. If this obligation is accepted 
and worthily discharged, the converts in the Graham campaign and 
those whose lives have been revitalized will be fitted to accept their 
personal responsibility in the affairs of the Church and of society at 
large. In this way the Christian community will be strengthened, 
sectors of society will be transformed, and the Kingdom of God will 
be brought nearer. One cannot insist too much that what takes 
place following this campaign will depend very largely upon the loyal 
and intelligent co-operation of the Churches which have been affected 
by it or have shown interest in it. 
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What happened in New York City during the summer is an inspir- 
ing chapter in contemporary Christian history. It has challenging 
implications for the Christian doctrine of the lordship of Christ as 
well as for the thought and life of all the Churches. 

J. A. M. 


Fulfilling the Ministry 


HE apostolic exhortation to Timothy to “fulfill” his ministry 

(II Tim. 2: 5), that is, to neglect no aspect of it, implies the re- 

alistic reflection that all too often neither the minister nor the 
ministry is all that it should be or even could be. The ancient ad- 
monition is still relevant, and most ministers are well enough aware 
of their own shortcomings and their failure to fulfill their ministry. 
We may take consolation that we are but “earthen vessels,” but this, 
we are advised, is in order that we may give God the glory, not that 
we become self-satisfied or complacent. As this issue of THEOLOGY 
‘Topay goes to press, ministers all over the country are getting ready 
for the year’s work ahead, and it will be helpful for them, we hope, 
to consider with the aid of several suggestive articles published in this 
number how they may indeed fulfill their ministry for our day. 


The devotional article by Donald Macleod draws upon an Old 
Testament text to distinguish between superficial religious enthusi- 
asm and the real thing. In our current revival of religious interest, 
there is both opportunity and peril. To make the most of our situa- 
tion, we will need a dynamic sense of responsibility. “Dynamic 
Christianity,” we are told, “is Christianity that starts things mov- 
BE nce. 

Donald Macleod is Associate Professor of Homiletics at Princeton 
Theological Seminary and Circulation Secretary of THEoLocy To 
pay. He is the editor of a textbook on homiletics, entitled, Here Is 
My Method (1952). 


To fulfill our ministry, we must declare, proclaim, and apply the 
whole Gospel for the whole world. ‘This requires constant attention 
not only to the Gospel and the world but also to the ways and means 
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by which the Gospel is communicated in and to the world. Too 
often our contemporary concern for the problem of communication 
is restricted to techniques and methodology. The article by Carl 
Michalson suggests that the clue to communication is to be found in 
the Gospel itself. “Before the physicist Helmholtz could arrive at 
the nature of vision, he had to do more than study the human eye. 
He had to study the properties of light. Similarly, the clue to the 
strategy of Christian communication is best found in the nature of 
the message itself.” 

This article is an expanded discussion of a contribution which ap- 
peared in the March issue of Motive which dealt with the problem of 
communication. Carl Michalson is Professor of Systematic Theology 
at Drew University, Madison, N. J. He is the author of a volume 
entitled Faith for Personal Crises, which is to be published by Scrib- 
ner’s in January, 1958. 


At the center of the minister’s life and work is preaching. In 
Phillips Brooks’ definition, ‘Preaching is the bringing of truth 
through personality.” That seems simple enough, but, as every 
preacher knows, the preparation and delivery of sermons present a 
constant challenge. What to preach about? How to say it? How 
to make it live? In his article on contemporary preaching, Elmer 
Freeman discusses both the secular and religious contexts of our cur- 
rent preaching and raises several basic issues of both theology and 
homiletics. While critical of some tendencies, he magnifies the role 
of preaching and even suggests that it has for Protestantism the char- 
acter of a sacrament. “Souls are not saved by preaching; souls are 
saved by God. But in his providence and by his grace perhaps 
preaching, even ours, may plow and cultivate the soil of the soul so 
that the seed which is his Word may bring forth thirty, and sixty, 
and a hundredfold.”’ 

Elmer S. Freeman is the minister of the First Congregational 
Church, Montevideo, Minnesota. He has also served Churches in 
Menasha, Wisconsin, and Chicago, Illinois. For several years he was 
Assistant Executive of the Commission on Evangelism and Devotional 
Life of the Congregational Christian Churches. 


The autobiographical reflection by Hugh Tigner is an intimate 
account of his early years in the ministry and of his developing con- 
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victions regarding the Bible and the Church. It is also an illuminat- 
ing recollection of the mood and temper of the times, twenty-five 
years ago, before the revival of Biblical theology, when Christian 
truth seemed to so many to be so suspect. Mr. Tigner’s experience 
is hardly the story of Everyman, nor is it typical of the Christian 
minister. Yet there are here deep soul-searching and struggling for 
truth, reality, and meaning which are common to all who take the 
Christian faith and their responsibility to witness to it seriously. 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner is the minister of the First Congregational 
Church, Berkshire, N. Y. He has also served as pastor of the Mount 
Vernon Heights Church, N. Y. He is the author of Our Prodigal 
Son Culture, No Sign Shall Be Given, and The Christian Pattern. 


One sure way for the minister to get to know what his people are 
thinking about is to take account of the movies, the theater, the TV 
listings. If he does so with any conscious Christian perspective, he 
may well be disheartened by the sheer bulk of trash that is the com- 
mon denominator of so much of our mass media. But he may also 
discover religious implications where he was not looking for them, 
and he may learn that many of the deliberately religious presenta- 
tions are less than adequate and even dangerously oversimplified. 
This is the take-off for Malcolm Boyd’s unusual and interesting ac- 
count of ‘““Theology and the Movies.” He tells us that “non-religious 
cinema may convey implicit Christian truth more significantly for 
some persons than ‘religious’ drama could do, for the latter might 
only stiffen a non-Christian’s initial attitude of indifference, resent- 
ment or downright opposition.” 

Before his present position as Tutor Assistant at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, N. Y., Malcolm Boyd was a writer, producer, advertis- 
ing man and publicist in Hollywood and New York. He was also, 
with Mary Pickford and Buddy Rogers, a partner in a TV and radio 
packaging-production firm known as P.R.B., Inc. Mr. Boyd is an 
ordained priest in the Protestant Episcopal Church and the author of 
two books on mass media, Crisis in Communication (1957) and Christ 
and Celebrity Gods (to be published in 1958). 


Because of the nature of the Gospel, the Christian Church has al- 
ways professed that it has a mission to the world. To witness and 
evangelize, consequently, is of the essence of the ministry. But where 
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does witnessing stop short of proselytizing—a word that has invariably 
carried ugly connotations? A year ago, in the summer of 1956, the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches adopted a state- 
ment especially prepared after long deliberation, entitled, “Christian 
Witness, Proselytism, and Religious Liberty in the Setting of the 
World Council of Churches.” This document has been circulated 
among the member Churches with the request that each communion 
study it in the light of its own tradition and practice so that a broader 
understanding on this touchy issue may be reached. A specially sen- 
sitive aspect of the problem is the relation of the Orthodox Churches 
in the Near East to Protestant Churches which have been sponsoring 
missions and establishing evangelical Churches in the area. But the 
problem is world-wide, and it is also acute at the local level where 
Protestant Churches frequently appear to compete with each other. 
It is expected, therefore, that this discussion will be enlarged and 
extended in the years tocome. We publish in this issue a brief com- 
mentary on the World Council paper prepared for the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. While this particular denomination has its own 
heritage, convictions, and practices regarding witnessing and prosely- 
tizing, many of the issues raised are common to most Protestant 
Churches. 

Robert C. Johnson, who was invited to draft this analysis by the 
Permanent Commission on Interchurch Relations of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., is Professor of Systematic Theology at Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. He has also served as Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Religion at Tusculum College and as pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Greeneville, Tenn. 


The relation of the Dutch Reformed Church tradition to the po- 
litical segregation policy in South Africa, known as apartheid, or 
“apartness,” is one of the most complicated and controversial issues 
of our day which is being watched by virtually all the nations of the 
world. The problem has its parallels in other countries, especially 
in the United States, but the South African situation is unique in 
many respects and deserves to be studied and evaluated carefully on 
its own terms. This is what Edward Tiryakian attempts to do in his 
article, giving us the necessary historical perspective and indicating 
how the Calvinistic tradition has shaped much of the social and po- 
litical thinking of recent years. He finds the most promising evi- 
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dence of a breakthrough in the fact that Reformed Churchmen are 
beginning to question the alleged Biblical foundation for apartheid. 
This historical-sociological analysis provides a useful background to 
the personal reflections of Dr. Homrighausen who discusses some as- 
pects of the South African situation in his section on “The Church in 
the World,” growing out of a recent extensive tour which he made 
last Spring. 

Edward A. Tiryakian is Assistant Professor of Economics and Soci- 
ology at Princeton University. Born in the United States of Arme- 
nian background, he studied in France and received his doctorate in 
sociology in 1956 from Harvard University. He has been a Fulbright 
Fellow in the Philippines, and for some years he has been keenly in- 
terested in the whole South African problem. 


We are including in this issue an important review-article dealing 
with the Apocrypha. ‘The special occasion for this, of course, is the 
publication of the new Revised Standard Version of the Apocrypha 
which now takes its place with the R.S.V. of the Old and New Testa- 
ments—both of which were given special attention in previous issues 
of THEoLocy Topay. Appearing at the same time as the R.S.V. 
Apocrypha is a popular and informative exposition by Bruce M. 
Metzger, entitled, An Introduction to the Apocrypha, and this timely 
and instructive book is included in Professor Rowley’s review. 

H. H. Rowley is Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature, 
Emeritus, at the University of Manchester, England. He is the au- 
thor of many books, one of the most recent being The Unity of the 
Bible (1955). 
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RELIGIOUS—AND MEANING IT 


By Donatp MacLEeop 


HE long captivity of the children of Israel in Babylon was 
OL aoe over and with joy they were returning to the homeland. 

Among the really great thrills they anticipated was the rebuild- 
ing of ther house of worship—Zion they called it—where they would 
rehabilitate the religion of their fathers. The young prophet, 
Jeremiah, says, “They shall ask the way to Zion, with faces turned 
toward it” (Jer. 50: 5). Or, to put it in everyday language, “they 
inquired, not from shallow curiosity, but they meant it; they were 
fully bent upon their objective; nothing would prevent their achiev- 
ing it even if it called for paying a price for it.” 

Now, this Old Testament incident points up sharply our need of 
re-examining our basic attitudes to the modern “return to religion,” 
about which so much has been written in these last months. I feel 
it is a sheer waste of time to criticize the contemporary religious boom 
or to attempt either doleful or glittering predictions about it. As 
Christians, and as members of the Church, our approach must be 
more positive. We must put our own religious house in order, and 
then begin by asking ourselves some pertinent questions: Do we 
talk about religion, but have our faces toward something else? Do 
we lisp the words of religion, but have little or no conviction about 
them? Do we think wistfully about the great promises of our com- 
mon faith, but shrink from paying the cost they demand? And, 
when we have put ourselves straight, then we must seize upon this 
widespread interest in religion and turn it into an opportunity. 
Whatever may be said about the current popularity of religion, it is 
an entrée that is almost made to order, and we who are Christians 
must take advantage of it. 

This will demand, first of all, an enthusiasm that is dynamic. 
The dictionary defines ““dynamic”’ as the ability “to produce activity 
in others.” What are we as Christians really transmitting? Just en- 
thusiasm? Or enthusiasm that produces activity? Dynamic Chris- 
tianity is Christianity that starts things moving among others; that 
makes congregations to become centers of moral influence and spir- 
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itual power in each community so that they do not permit or tolerate 
social injustice and shoddy politics; that breaks down the silly notion 
that religion is your own private affair and shows you and me that 
“the priesthood of all believers’ means that every Christian, by 
virtue of who and what he is, is responsible to and for every other 
Christian; that is not interested particularly in huge membership 
rolls but in the heat of the flame of God in human souls. This is 
dynamic Christianity! It is enthusiastic, but its face is set toward the 
realization of its claims. This is the reason that the Jews in the city 
of Thessalonica about 1900 years ago cried out against Paul and Silas 
and other dynamic Christians, ““These that have turned the world 
upside down are come here also.” 

And, second, this enthusiasm must be claimed by a mission into 
danger. In Dostoievsky’s great novel, The Brothers Karamazov, 
Dmitri is under trial, and the prosecuting attorney ruthlessly exposes 
his character as he charges, “He can be carried off his feet by noble 
ideals . . . if they need not be paid for.’’ Dare we ask if our re- 
ligious enthusiasm is apt to cool off a bit when it interferes sharply 
with our way of life? Indeed, one of the biggest differences between 
the early Christians and us is that modern pagans do not see in us 
what the Roman pagans saw in them. They took a stand and their 
action shook the world. Why? Because they meant what they said 
and they were ready and willing to back it up with their blood. 
Theirs was a mission into danger. 

This brings us to one final thought: we must accept the discipline 
of divine grace. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews suggests, 
“Let us run with patience the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus the author and finisher of our faith.” A better translation is: 
‘Looking away unto Jesus,” that is, looking away from all that holds 
us to the world and distracts us from what he would have us be and 
do. It means to be religious with our faces turned toward him. 
And it is only by his grace we can do it, and the only way is to begin 
every day with this complete and honest surrender to him: 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
More than all in Thee I find. 
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COMMUNICATING THE GOSPEL 


By Cart MICHALSON 


Nazareth. In a single report it tells us to whom we really be- 
long and saves us from being lost. Part of the Gospel is the 
good news that God has appointed a people called the Church for the 
purpose of enjoying the story and telling it to others. It is as if 
Christians have witnessed a mysterious event. God has turned to 
man in Jesus of Nazareth, and Christians are those who have seen 
that this is what Jesus was about. From now on, what others will 
know about that event depends on whether or not some witness is__ < 
willing to t to testify. A Christian is one who acknowledges that “God 
has turned to man in Jesus and who takes upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of turning to the world with that report. Hence, to be 
a Christian is to be involved in the problem of the communication of 
the Gospel. 
~ How, then, shall we turn to the world? The best answers to that— 
question are to | be found in the nature of the mess ssage itself. One 
appeals in vain to methods of communication if they are not_en-_ 
lightened by the message. Public relations bureaus can catalogue 
every soft spot in the public’s sales resistance and never have a positive 
suggestion for Christian communication. Writers may know every 
literary strategy from Aeschylus to Yeats and yet be powerless to 
evoke an act of Christian faith. Artists may be able to see beneath 
the surface of ordinary affairs to the turbulence and formlessness be- 
neath, yet lack the authority to say, “Peace, be still,” or the one per- 
spective that makes “‘all things cohere.”” Before the physicist Helm- 
holtz could arrive at the nature of vision, he had to do more than 
study the human eye. He had to study the properties of light. Sim- 
ilarly, the clue to the strategy of Christian communication is best 
found in the nature of the message iteelE ge | ae COP rar eee 
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, Ts Gospel is the story of God’s turning to man in Jesus of 
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The Gospel is the good news about who God is and to whom 
therefore we belong. As such it speaks to our needs and longing 
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from out of the ultimate depth of reality. It is easy to be misled 
about the meaning of the Gospel by the fact that the first four books 
of the New Testament are named “Gospels.” The four Gospels 
appear to be narrations of the history of Jesus’ life and teachings, so 
that the word “Gospel” takes on the connotation of a short historical 
narrative. ‘The Gospels are not so much histories, however, as they 
are propaganda contrived to elicit faith in Jesus as the revealer of 
God. hey engage in evangelism, not biography. ‘“These are writ- 
ten that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing you may have life in his name”’ (John 20:31). 

The communication of the Gospel is not directed, then, to just 
any old question people happen to be asking. It is directed to the 
question about the ultimate meaning of life and a man’s relation to” 


it. As Gabriel Marcel has observed, one can spend a whole day in an 


art museum and appreciate nothing if he has asked the wrong ques- 


tions. “Will I recognize these paintings when I see them again?” 
“Is this a profitable experience I am having?” ‘The realm of beauty 
and meaning is dumb before such queries. A school-boy may simply 
study the answers at the back of his book, as Kierkegaard points out. 


But he should know that in the process he will never learn to solve 
a problem. 

People who are confronting the message of Christianity with ques- 
tions which the Gospel is not really attempting to answer, or digging 
out answers to questions which they themselves have not yet asked, 
violate a basic condition for Christian communication: namely, the 
truth about God and the truth about man involve each other. 


But human questions which do not pertain to the mystery of man’s 
ultimate significance will never open the way for the coming of the 
divine answers. Cervantes’ Don Quixote may not be any nearer the 
Kingdom of Heaven simply by virtue of his painful sense of being 
a stranger in this world, nor Dostoevsky’s Ivan by virtue of his 
burdening sense of guilt. But at least the Gospel can be addressed 
to such questions. The Gospel _is_God's_answer_to- questions of a 
_certain quality. “What must I do to be saved?” “Who will deliver 
.me from the body of this death?” “Why am I something and not- 
nothing?’— 

It would be sheer vanity, then, to attempt to accommodate the > 
Gospel answer to other kinds of questions. It would be roughly 
parallel to attempting to solve lessons in French grammar by solutions 
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at the back of an algebra text. Christians can be made to feel need- 
lessly stupid by their quandary in the presence of the kinds of ques- 
tions others raise. ‘““Can you prove it?” “What makes you think it’s 
better than other faiths?” “How could God create the world in six 
days?” “Is the Bible the inspired Word of God?” “Is a belief in 
bodily resurrection something we can hold today?” Christians can 
invent answers to any of these questions. But the answers are usually 
not Gospel, for they do not communicate the knowledge of who God 
is and to whom therefore man belongs. 

Not all questions are equally deserving of answers. Questions 
asked from mere curiosity or intellectual acquisitiveness are not the 
questions which draw upon the wisdom of the Christian message. 
Some answer to such questions should probably be given, if only 
in the interests of fair play. However, both parties of the dialogue 
should know that they are to that extent putting off the real issue. 
The-Gospel-is-the answer to the question men ought to be asking 
because of their destiny as men. And as Kierkegaard has said, it is 
untrue to answer a question in a medium in which it has not been 
asked. How ironical, then, for a Christian to prepare himself as a 


debater in the interests of the promulgation of the Christian faith, 
only to discover his vocation to be more that of the town crier. Or 
consider the irony of training the Christian witness in the arts of 
persuasion, only to discover it is the task of the witness not to con- 
vince his hearers but ‘‘to transport them out of themselves” (Longi- 
nus). 


II 
‘The Gospel is the good news about God and man which comes_ 


in a certain form, the form of proclamation, -Now proclamation is _ 
basically an auditory phenomenon, The witness or the preaching 
is an appeal more_to the ear than_to the eye. It was the Apostle 
Paul who laid down this formula. ‘How are they to believe in him 
of whom they have never heard? . . . So faith comes from what is 
heard, and what is heard comes by the preaching of Christ” (Rom. 
10: 14 and 17). Or, as Luther says it in his commentary on this 
passage, ‘“Faith is an acoustical affair.’ Peter verified the method 
when he claimed that it was “by my mouth the Gentiles should hear 
the word of the Gospel and believe.” The force of this auditory 
form of interpretation is clear in the story of the Emmaus road appear- 
ance of our Lord. Jesus was unrecognized by Cleopas and his com- 


. 
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panion notwithstanding their possession of all the facts about the 
history of the Nazarene. Faith in the risen Lord came only after 
Jesus “interpreted to them in all the scriptures the things concerning 
himself’” (Luke 24: 27). And Jesus once-for-all exposed Thomas’ 
type of visual criterion as second-rate when he said, “Blessed are those 
who have not seen and yet believe” (John 20: 29). 

What, then, does one proclaim when he communicates the Gospel? 
The New Testament does not leave us in doubt about that. Every- 
where the apostles were saying substantially the same thing. They 
were uttering short, terse, summary statements about the significance 
of the appearance of Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ. ““The God of 
our fathers raised Jesus whom you killed by hanging him on a tree. 
God exalted him at his right hand as Leader and Savior, to give 
repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins. And we are witness to 
these things, and so is the Holy Spirit whom God has given to those 
who obey him” (Acts 5: 30-32). The rather extensive history of the 
short life of Jesus was summarized in just such pithy proclamations, 
called in the Greek language, kerygma. 

By now the meaning of the Christian faith extends itself into 
vast and voluminous accounts which occupy great lengths of shelf 
space. Yet it is known that the rudiments of communication are 
present in these early reductions. The task of the theologian is to 
sift through the voluminous account for the authentic kerygma. 
The task of the witness is to proclaim the kerygma. 

Such an emphasis on the summation of the Gospel in short 
sentences could, of course, convey a false impression. While the 
witness of the Church took the form of propositions, with acoustical 
concomitants, essentially the communication was not the spoken w ord 
but the event of speaking the word The revelation of God came 
originally in the event of Jesus of Nazareth preaching himself as the 
revelation of God. Judged by any ordinary standard, Jesus was not 
different from anyone else. But Jesus himself provided the standard 
by which to judge who he was, for example, Luke 4:18 and 21. 
Jesus came preaching himself as the preacher, as the revealer, as the 
truth. Jesus came as the event in which God turns decisively to his 
people. His words are a part of that larger but more significant 
event which is Jesus as the Word of God. Everything recorded in the 
Gospels is a reflection of this basic Gospel, as dew-drops on grass 
record the simplicity of the rising sun. It is possible to read the 
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Gospels and to become enamored of the details of Jesus’ amazing life. 
But that could be to miss the synoptic event which is his very sig- 
nificance as revealer of God. 

When the friends and followers of Francis Xavier sorted through 
his letters with the intention of collecting them in a single memorial 
volume, they hit upon a device reminiscent of the apostolic preaching. 
They cut the letters in pieces and arranged them in the form of a 
cross. In this same way, embracing the events and sayings of the life 
and ministry of Jesus there is the single event of his witness to the 
truth that in him God was turning decisively to man. The Bible 
catches this event in short phrases which, when sounded through 
God’s vocal apparatus in the Church, renew the event. “Jesus is 
Lord!” “Christ died for our sins.” “The word became flesh and 
dwelt among us full of grace and truth.” ‘‘God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.” 

Now God has entrusted to us the message of reconciliation. ‘‘So 
we are ambassadors for Christ, God making his appeal through us” 
(II Cor. 5: 19, 20). The event of God’s revelation in Christ which is 
the Gospel, continues to take place among us when the people of 
God witness to that event. The witness is itself an event in which 
God turns again to his people. The emphasis in the witness is not 
upon the voluminous account but upon the fidelity to the vocation 
as witness. 

When Jesus preached himself as the revelation of the Father, the 
saving event took place in which men knew who God is and to whom 
therefore they belong. The emphasis here is not upon extensive 
intellectual content requiring studied consideration, nor upon ideas. 
Ideas can be pigeonholed. The emphasis is upon a sudden breaking 
through of divine illumination into the human scene. To that one 
can only react with the decision of obedience or disobedience. A 
man’s destiny hangs upon his decision. 

There_is more communication of the Gospel in the event of the 
witness to the lordship of Christ than in theories about Christ’s — 
nature. There is more communication of the Gospel in the act of 
preaching than in the content of the sermon. The Gospel is com- 
municated more efficiently in the fact of the Church’s existence than 
.in- statements about the nature of the Church. And there is more 
Gospel in the phenomenon of a Bible than in the defense of its 
authority. 
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Some one recently gave my son a compass. I see it almost any- 
where around the house amid the rest of our clutter. Nothing in 
our house seems to stay in the same place, not even that compass. 
But the compass always seems to know where it is. Every time I 
see it, it is pointing in the same direction. This is the impressive 
thing about the Christian witness. In a world of voluminous ac- 
counts and miscellaneous directions it is the event which, wherever 
it occurs, signifies the polar event in the destiny of man. No man is 
irremediably lost so long as there is a Christian witness. And now 
that there is, men who seek God through other media “are like 
mariners who voyaged before the invention of the compass” (John 
Donne). 

III 


What is being suggested here is that there is more communication 
of the Gospel in the steady, faithful witness of the worshipping com- 
munity—in its reading of the Scriptures, its conduct of the sacraments, 
and its unending chain of prayer—than there is in the effort to estab- 
lish beachheads for the Christian message on the soil of alien faiths 
and philosophies. There is more justification for such a position 
than has yet met the eye. For the Christian Gospel is not simply 
good news which must be proclaimed to be heard. It is new news. 
The Gospel is a new testament, related to the old not as something 
more recent but as something different. If it were simply more re- 
cent chronologically, there would scarcely be any point at this late 
date in considering it as something new. However, the Gospel still 
remains new, in the sense of shockingly different. The Gospel 
should still be expected to meet with the reaction it evoked in its 
earliest form: the sense of scandal, paradox, enmity, and mystery. 

The main objection pagans had to early Christianity was its new- 
ness. Now, usually in order for communication to occur, one must, 
as Plato said, “presuppose similar mental states.” Hence, no one 
would present A Certain Smile to a Cub Scout or the works of Paddy 
Chayevski to a Christopher Fry addict. But when the Christians 
presented the Gospel, it was as if they were talking in a foreign 
tongue. For this reason many rejected and continue to reject the 
faith. As Karl Jaspers the German existential philosopher says, such 
breakdown in communication is a characteristic of the insane; or, 
as Korzybski the semanticist would say more charitably, it is a sign 
of the sickness in our language. And indeed, the preaching of the 
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cross was to some foolishness, to others an offense, while being to 
Christians the power of God unto salvation. 

What causes this breach in our communications and how can it 
be overcome? The most cogent answers to this question lie in the 
nature of the message itself. One who does not stand within the 
event of God’s turning to man has no basis for appreciating the 
event. Christian communication labors under that handicap, for 
two reasons. 

In the first place, the event of the Gospel did not emerge genetically 
out of the past as other events do. Jesus as the Christ was not the 
historical effect of a series of prior causes. In that sense the Gospel 
event is not ordinary history. By looking at Jesus and hearing his 
fantastic claims, one cannot conclude to the truth of his claims. 
Peter confessed that Jesus was “the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
But “flesh and blood” had not revealed that unto him. Literal, 
public history does not yield up the mysteries of God’s turning to 
man. Sensitive historians, like artists, can help man clarify his 
position in the world and help him formulate the questions about his 
ultimate destiny. As such they are always what Colin Wilson is 
calling “the Outsider.” But they see only enough about history to 
sound alarm to perils from which history cannot deliver itself. At 
last, spiritual things are ‘‘spiritually discerned” (I Cor. 2: 14). 

In the second place, the event of the Gospel does not come to man 
as a truth which offers to amend our other truths. It comes as the 
truth which judges all our partial truths as lies. If men ever had the 
truth about God, they have it no longer, for “they did not honor him 
as God or give thanks to him, but they became futile in their think- 
ing and their senseless minds were darkened. Claiming to be wise, 
they became fools. . . . They exchanged the truth about God for a 
lie and worshipped and served the creature rather than the Creator” 
(Romans 1: 21-23). In the Biblical story of man, history is not a 
spiral staircase but a whirlpool brought on by man’s fanatical effort 
to belong only to himself. Life in history is not a trampolin upon 
which every step sets us springing higher. It is a bog through which 
every step is verifying our mortality. As the artist Renoir said late 
in his life while contemplating a bouquet of flowers: “I have just now 
discovered the secret of beauty! Is it not a pity that every step of 
progress in life is a step nearer the grave?”’ 

Christian truth in this setting is indeed a new testament. It comes 
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into history with a suddenness that evokes sheer consternation. “We 
never saw anything like this!” they said (Mark 2: 12). And it be. 
comes clear to them that they have “seen strange (paradoxes) things” 
(Luke 5:26). There are no old wine skins that can contain this new 
wine (Luke 5:37). 

How then does one overcome the chasm of novelty and un- 
expectedness in communicating the Gospel? He turns necessity into 
a virtue. He does not attempt to cross bridges where there are no 
bridges, nor set down bridge-heads where the ground is loose. It 
may be a scandal and an offense to propose Jesus of Nazareth as 
the Christ, as the one in human history through whom God is turn- 
ing himself to man. But that scandal is a wholesome alternative to 
seductive lies which say “there is only one man in the world and 
his name is All Men” (Carl Sandburg), or its classical prototype, 
“Man is the measure of all things” (Protagoras). 


“Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing; 
Were not the right Man on our side, 
The Man of God’s own choosing.” 


This very perspective from “the outside’ saves us from the as- 
sumption that everything is as we see it. There are some things 
about which we will remain totally unaware until some outsider 
calls them to our attention. Estelle in Sartre’s play, No Exit, com- 
plains that when she cannot see herself she begins to wonder if she 
really exists. Well, the play is taking place in hell, and there are 
no mirrors in hell, for hell is any place where there are no possi- 
bilities for self-understanding. “I pat myself just to make sure, but 
it doesn’t help much,” she confesses. The answer to this predica- 
ment is suggested by Sartre in other places: “Without a looker-on 
a man evaporates!” ‘“The other is the indispensable mediator be- 
tween me and myself.” 

Tennessee Williams has a provocative dramatic device which ap- 
pears with conspicuous frequency in his scripts. One character picks 
up and inspects an object that has always been within sight of the 
other character but never really noticed. Immediately thereafter the 
other character goes to the object and inspects it as if for the first 
time. The Gospel communicates itself to us with this same quality 
of otherness. It does for us what nothing in our own control could 
do. It sets our lives within perspectives completely engrossing, yet 
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utterly unanticipated. As Kierkegaard has said, no man needs to be 
told when he has lost a leg, or a wife, or a fortune. But few men 
seem to notice the loss of a self! “The Gospel becomes, as the Epistle 
of James suggests, the mirror in which we see the matters that pertain 
to our very lostness—or salvation. In that sense it makes contact not 
with something we already know but with something we do not know 
at all. 

Actually, the problem of communication is somewhat exaggerated 
if one is limited to the framework which Plato proposed. If the 
presupposition for communion between two persons is “similar 
mental states,’ as Plato claims in the Gorgias, then who can ever 
really communicate anything new? One must in some way either 
presuppose a mental state congenial to the Gospel he is communi- 
cating, or he must provide the condition for the creation of a hos- 
pitable mental state. (Plato assumed the former possibility in his 
doctrine of innate ideas.) You can recognize almost any good idea 
because it is already in some sense in your thinking. In that case, 
there is no such thing as a new idea. 

Aristotle took the other way out. Drama and poetry can elicit 
new mental states. You need no congenial mental state as a pre- 
supposition for the communication of a creative artist, for he can 
sweep you off your feet by the irony and pathos of his work, as 
humorists evoke your laughter even against your will, although with 
your concurrence. And inasmuch as thought itself depends for its 
very existence on language (and not vice versa, as common sense 
suspects), communication does not presuppose similar mental states 
so much as it presupposes a language evocative of reliable mental 
states. It seems right to say that if you think the right thoughts you 
will communicate the right language. Actually, Aristotle put it the 
other way around. In order to think the right thoughts, you must 
be tutored in the right language. 

This structure is helpful to a certain degree in understanding how 
something so utterly new as the Christian Gospel can be meaningful 
to minds that have not been able to anticipate it. The Gospel itself 
provides for the possibility of its own understanding. Therefore, 
one does not testify to others with the expectation that their prior 
acquaintance with the subject will help them understand. One 
tather testifies with the expectation that what he is saying is provid- 
ing the conditions for the very understanding of the truth. 
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And what if others still do not understand? Here the temptations 
are perilously distressing. In desperation or, what is worse, embar- 
rassment, you panic and step outside the language of your faith for 
the explanation of your faith. In the act, you lose the very hope 
one has of understanding you. What do you do if you have just 
played your original composition and no one understands it? Do 
you give a lecture on modern music? If you are communicatively 
efficient, you will simply play it again—not in despair, but joyfully, 
for you know that the hope for its understanding is in the playing 
of it, not in abstract explanations. What does the artist, Brancuse, 
do when his bronze masterpiece, “Bird in Space,” valued at $35,000, 
is classed by American customs officers with hospital supplies and 
kitchen utensils, hence dutiable at 40 per cent of value? There may 
very well be a way of legislating on behalf of art to keep the standards 
of valuation up to date. Art should not be required to reduplicate 
the details of evident reality; hence Brancuse’s Bird should qualify 
as art even without head, feet, and feathers. But the communication 
of the Christian Gospel continually waits upon the breaking in of 
illumination where darkness formerly prevailed. And every time it 
happens, it is a miracle of the moment. 


IV 


The Gospel, which is the good news proclaimed by Christians 
as something new every day, is at the same time the once-for-all news 
(Rom. 6: 10, Heb. 7: 27). It is the final edition. One who hears 
it should have the same sensations once felt when hearing the voice 
of a newsboy cracking the night with the latest headline on the war, 
the elections, or the fights. 

If the once-for-all character of the Christian Gospel were tied to 
the sheer fact of a happening in the past, it would be a bit difficult 
for the Christian communication to sound up-to-the-minute. The 
truth is, as Luther said, that the Gospel is not historical in the sense 
of a picture which hangs on the wall. It is more like what is known 
in Marcel Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past as the “‘metaphoric 
memory.” It does for time what time does for space: transcends it. 
Time is telescoped in such a way as to make the event of God’s turn- 
ing to us in Christ a reality of the present moment. The Gospel, 
then, is once-for-all, not in the sense of being located in the ir 
revocable and irrecoverable past, not in the sense that it can never 
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be repeated. It is final in the sense that it is so full and complete 
that it can never be rivalled or superseded. 

It is fortunate for the Christian witness that this is so. For the 
event of the witness depends to a great extent on the use of words, 
and words suffer by the passage of time. Take, for instance, Hegel’s 
illustration. At this moment I jot down the sentence, ‘Now it is 
night!” How does this sentence sound when read tomorrow morn- 
ing? The meaning of the sentence has suffered by the passage of 
time. But then how do the once-for-all passages in the New Testa- 
ment sound when put to the same test? “Now is the accepted time!” 
“I am the way, the truth, and the life.” To say that the Gospel is the 
final news is to say that time never stales this event. It is historical 
in a very unusual sense: not that it is done for, once for all, in the 
past; it is the repeatable event par excellence. 

But if the Gospel is final in this sense, its language is cast less in 
the matrix of chronological history and more in the dynamics of 
present address. The event of God’s turning to us in Christ, when 
expressed propositionally, would sound less like ““Washington crossed 
the Delaware” and more like “I love you.” ‘The Gospel is the final 
news in the sense in which a wedding ceremony is final: you date it, 
as you date Washington’s crossing the Delaware; but you commit your 
future, as in the marriage covenant, and you keep the commitment 
up-to-date by the repetition of the covenant in daily whispers of self- 
surrender. 

Nor is the Gospel final in the sense of being the last truth, as if one 
thereafter need not seek further for truth. It is not all the news 
there is; it is simply the best news, the saving truth. For it is the 
beginning of all truth. It is the perspective that redeems all other 
truth for us. It is the source and orientation of the meaning of the 
other truths we hold. Hence, a Christian is not one who deliberately 
blinds his eyes to the existence of other truths because he has the once- 
for-all truth. ‘The finality of the Christian truth is rather to him as 
a lens by which all other truth comes into meaningful focus and 
coherence. The Christian student does not abandon the university 
library because he has the truth. The truth in Christ becomes a 
reading-glass which brings the deceptively fragmentary perspectives 
of a university library into a single focus. 

The net results of witnessing to the final news will be the evoking 
of decision. The preaching of the Gospel requires decision (Rom. 
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10: 16). When this news is heard, filibuster is ruled out and the 
time for decision is at hand. In the presence of the sudden illumi- 
nation of the Gospel one cannot respond as a character in a Chekhov 
play, longing wistfully but never acting. “No one who puts his 
hand to the plow and looks back is fit for the kingdom of God” 
(Luke 9: 62). 

This characteristic of the Gospel has a real bearing on the desired 
response to the Gospel. If the witness goes about insisting ‘This 
is so,” he is virtually inviting the response “Prove it!” But the Chris- 
tian Gospel is not an assertion of facts or a simple claim to truth, the 
response to which might possibly be skepticism. The Christian 
Gospel is a mobilization of decision. It begins not with a series of 
facts but with a call for an act of will. It says, “Do this (and thou 
shalt live)!” How would stock replies to Christian witness sound in 
the face of the call to decision? How would “Prove it!’ sound in 
response to “Do this!” or “I don’t believe it” in response to “Love thy 
neighbor!” One may respond with rejection. He may say, “I will 
not do it!”” But at least the position is then quite clear. A decision 
has been made in which the hearer has taken a step, however regret- 
able, in determining his destiny. At least he has not been encour- 
aged to filibuster with destiny beyond the deadline for resolution. 
The Christian Gospel divides the world into rebels and disciples. 
People who parade as skeptics either have not heard the Gospel or 
they have simply disguised their rebellion in intellectual terms. 


Vv 


Finally, the Gospel to which Christians witness is official news. It 
is not invented out of the top of the head and it does not spring from 
the current situation. It is as venerable as the apostolic witness. 
The history of the living Church is the history of the will to maintain 
continuity with that witness. When one is called to witness to the 
Gospel, he is called into a community of interpretation which pre- 
supposes an entire history of Christian witness. And at the source 
of this history is the apostolic tradition, the official news, whose mark 
and authority resides in the way in which it recognizes that the good 
news is the event of God’s turning to us in Jesus of Nazareth. 

The meaning of this for Christian communication is not always 
fully appreciated. It is simply that Christians, for whom witness is 
an essential part of their lives, are called upon to witness not to their 
particular experience of the Gospel, and least of all to their private 
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opinions about what constitutes the truth. ‘They are called upon in 
announcing Jesus as Lord to mingle their voices with the prophets 
and apostles. 

That is not to say that some translation is not involved. Simply 
to repeat the phrases of the apostles could be the best way to falsify 
their witness. Language which is true in one context can be false in 
another. When I ask my son at bedtime if he has brushed his teeth 
and he replies, ‘‘Yes,’’ but I subsequently discover his toothbrush is 
dry, I ought not conclude that he has lied. Actually, he has trans- 
lated. (What he meant to say was, “Dad, I’m too tired to get up and 
do it now! Let me just go to sleep!’’) But that proposition would 
have evoked a misleading response, hence falsified his meaning. _ Is it 
not possible to say of the propositions of Christian communication 
what Aristotle says of prayers? They are neither true nor false. 
They have rather the intention of moving one from one dimension 
of reality to another, in the case of the Christian witness, from false- 
hood to truth, from an inauthentic life to the covenant with God in 
Christ. 

When one recommends that the Gospel be treated as something 
official, he need not be embracing traditionalism. In assuming re- 
sponsibility to the Christian tradition, one ought to be able to escape 
the criticism made by Kathleen Nott of T. S. Eliot, who allegedly 
“retrieves the tribal ornaments from the cupboard where the guest 
has hidden them, and puts them back on the mantelpiece.” Indeed, 
there is a dimension of meaning in the Christian concept of tradition 
that makes the qualifying adjective “dead” quite inappropriate. 
The Gospel came not simply in word but in power (I Thess. 1: 5). 
It is received not as the word of men but as the word of God (I Thess. 
2: 13). Everywhere in the New Testament the word of the Gospel 
is associated with something living. 

It is true that Jesus did not have a very high estimate of tradition. 
He called it “the work of men,” and discouraged it (Mark 7: 8). But 
the tradition to which Jesus was referring was a tradition from which 
all the vitality of prophetism had been squeezed. The living God 
had a difficult time communicating himself through the sheer ped- 
antry of the Rabbinical religion which Jesus knew. When the fol- 
lowers of Jesus sensed his resurrection from the dead, and realized 
that he was the word of God incarnate, they knew that their words 
about him were animated by the vitality of his own triumphant spirit. 
Hence, the apostle Paul could say of tradition, it is that which is 
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“received from the Lord” (I Cor. 11: 23, I Thess. 2: 13). The early 
apostles experienced the vitality of tradition at Pentecost. It was 
when they recollected the holy events in the life of Jesus that the 
Spirit descended. And when they witnessed to hostile hearers be- 
yond the circle of the apostolic fellowship, their prayer of invocation 
became a highly compressed doctrine of Christian communication: 
“And now, Lord . . . grant to thy servants to speak thy word with 
all boldness, while thou stretchest out thy hand” (Acts 4: 29-30). 

The Protestant Reformers subsequently expressed this truth in a 
doctrine of the equilibrium of the Spirit and the letter. When the 
right words are spoken by the Christian witness, God’s Spirit ani- 
mates these words and makes them presently meaningful to the 
hearer. Thereafter, as Pascal once said, there are only two mistakes 
that can be made in communication: one is to take everything lit- 
erally; the other, to take everything spiritually. 

The responsibility of Christian witness, therefore, is not designed 
for one who always wants to get into the act. For the principal actor 
in Christian communication is not the witness who enunciates the 
word of truth, but the Holy Spirit who animates the word with life 
and meaning. If this were not the case, the little story which Kierke- 
gaard tells would have the last word. There was once a circus which 
caught fire. The director of the circus sent his clown to tell the 
crowd about the fire. The people, hearing the report from the 
lips of a clown, believed he was just telling another one of his jokes. 
So they simply sat there, pretty burned up about their inability to 
tell a prophet from a clown. 

Part of the mystery of the Gospel is that God always seems to 
choose some clown to bear witness to it. God, however, unlike the 
director of the circus, does not leave us clowns to go it alone. He 
has pledged to make himself heard through the “standardized mea- 
gerness of vocabulary” (William Faulkner). When Jeremiah re- 
sisted God's call to be a witness, God caused an almond tree to spring 
up before him. The witness like the tree is rooted in vital forces 
that exceed his own inherent capacity. When Ezekiel was on the 
verge of saying “no” to God's invitation to a life of witness, God 
caused him to see wheels within wheels. A technological impossi- 
bility! But with God nothing is impossible. It seems paradoxical 
that God makes his Word known through human words. That 
paradox is a paradigm of the power of the Spirit. 





THE CONTEXT AND CONTENT OF 
CONTEMPORARY PREACHING 


By Extmer S. FREEMAN 


were a theatre, where they are the critical audience and 

the minister is the actor whose act they are expected to 
enjoy or criticize. The situation in a Church where the attenders 
have found their real relationship is a very different one. 

“The stage is still there, but now the attenders are on it. They 
are the actors. The audience is there too—God is the audience. 
The preacher is there also, but he is inconspicuous; he is only the 
prompter. He is behind the scene whispering the text that they 
as actors are speaking aloud before God. The responsibility has 
shifted here, and the relation between the preacher and congre- 
gation has shifted, too. They are collaborators now. He is their 
helper. He furnished the text by which they may examine them- 
selves before God.”’ 

These paragraphs are quoted from the writings of Kierkegaard by 
Douglas Steere, in his book Prayer and Worship. If anything can, 
they should lead us to think of the context of preaching, not as some- 
thing two-dimensional, but three. Much too commonly, we have 
considered preaching as an act (there is something rather reminiscent 
of the stage in the very use of the word “‘act”’) to which there are two 
parties, the preacher and the hearers. The preacher talks about 
God, to be sure, or at least mentions him politely from time to time 
as the discourse proceeds, but God is not actually there. We may 
think of God as present—indeed, as a real presence—in the acts of 
worship before and after the sermon, in prayer and especially in 
Communion. But we consider the preaching to be by the preacher 
to the audience primarily, with God, so to speak, on the sidelines as 
an interested spectator. 

This observation of Kierkegaard’s alters the picture radically. 
Now God is in the audience. The preacher, with the congrega- 
tion, is preaching to God, not about him. Without abdicating his 
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position as the inspirer of what the preacher is saying, God has as. 
sumed the additional role of critically evaluating participant. He 
has, as it were, left the study where he stood behind the preacher's 
chair as the sermon was hammered out, entered the Church door, 
and taken a seat in a pew. 

If this is so, then with what trepidation ought we who essay to 
preach enter our pulpits, and with what holy awe presume to pro- 
nounce the words, “Thus saith the Lord!” 

Commenting in the Interpreters Bible on I Corinthians 1: 21, 
Clarence Craig says that the King James Version phrase, “the fool- 
ishness of preaching,’’ unnecessarily disparages preaching as an 
act. What St. Paul means, Craig thinks, and other commentators 
agree, is better expressed in the Revised Standard Version render- 
ing “through the folly of what we preach’’—folly, that is, to the Jews 
who demanded signs and the Greeks who sought wisdom. And 
what we preach, of course, is “Christ crucified. . . . Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God” (I Cor. 1: 23, 24). 


I. THe SECULAR BACKGROUND OF PREACHING 


Like any other sort of utterance, preaching takes place in a cer- 
tain context of time and place. Such a context always contains both 
secular and religious elements, if for convenience we may make so 
unphilosophical a distinction. Let us look first at the secular. 

Here the most obvious contextual element is that we preach in 
and to a world which lies uneasily under the threat of atomic, 
thermo-nuclear war and the possibility of total destruction. Since 
Hiroshima, twelve years ago, the threat has deepened year by year. 
Stuart Chase says in the Saturday Review, ‘““The atomic age, which 
began with Hiroshima, will end, according to some prophets, with 
more and worse destruction.” To be sure, he continues, “Other 
prophets look for an end distinguished by a less Wagnerian finality.” 
Yet so dissimilar a company of outstanding scientists as the late Al- 
bert Einstein, Bertrand Russell, Professor P. W. Bridgeman of Har- 
vard, Professor Infield of Warsaw University (Poland), and Professor 
Hideki Yukawa of Kyoto University (Japan) said a couple of years 
ago, according to a newspaper headline, that “the world must ban 
war, or die.” We also read such articles as “Race Poisoning by Ra- 
diation,” in the Saturday Review. Despite well-intentioned, almost 
desperate, political and scientific efforts to turn atomic energy into 
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peaceful rather than military channels, it remains an open question 
whether they will succeed. It may give aid and comfort to the mil- 
lennialists who for generations, with an almost joyful masochism, 
have been predicting the catastrophic end of the world, to realize 
that we live quite possibly on the brink of total extinction as a hu- 
man race, but to hardly anyone else. 

A second aspect of the secular background against which we preach 
is the growing influence of science, amounting almost to a claim of 
absolute supremacy over our lives. If they listen to military advice, 
our colleges and universities will relegate all the humanities to de- 
cidedly secondary roles in deference to the sciences. The clamor is 
for engineers and technicians in numbers to match those being 
turned out by the Russians. This is but one example. 

It is true that there are also voices being raised, not in disparage- 
ment of science as such, but in favor of a truer evaluation of science 
as but one facet of human knowledge, to be checked and balanced 
by the arts, by philosophy, and even by religious faith. Not all 
these voices are those of professional religionists either. Some are 
voices of scientists themselves. For example, we hear Robert Op- 
penheimer saying, in an apparently religious tone, “We live on the 
edge of mystery.” But it can hardly be denied that on the whole 
the thrust and impact of science is toward the domination and con- 
trol of contemporary living under its rigid disciplines. 

Closely allied to this prospective domination by scientific concepts 
is a third secular factor, the prevalence among us of a scale of values 
measured in tangible possessions. Our national economy is afflicted, 
according to one view, or sustained, according to another, by a gross 
installment debt of many billions of dollars, practically all of it 
for material possessions: homes, automobiles, television sets, sports 
equipment, and scores of others. One need not yield to the tempta- 
tion, and must not, to cry ‘““Away with them all,” and advocate a re- 
turn to living in a hut beside Walden Pond. On the other hand, 
there is certainly a peril here of domination by the material, a dan- 
ger of choosing possessions over integrity, power over character. 
Even in his day Jesus observed that where our treasure is, there will 
our hearts be also. 

Prominent also among the secular elements in the context of our 
preaching—and this borders upon the ethical, if not actually the re- 
ligious—is an apparent decline in a sense of personal responsibility. 
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It expresses itself in a number of ways. One is the lessening impor- 
tance attached to the individual and a correspondingly greater em- 
phasis upon conformity. In a recent book You Must Conform, 
Robert Lindner writes, “Our schools have become vast factories for 
the manufacture of robots. We no longer send our young to them 
primarily to be taught and given the tools of thought, no longer pri- 
marily to be informed and acquire knowledge, but to be ‘socialized’ 
—which in the current semantic means to be regimented and made 
to conform.”” ‘This and other dicta in the book are possibly a little 
extreme, but that the tendency exists, and not only in education, few 
can doubt. 

Many people also profess to observe a decline in pride of good 
workmanship, which is an aspect of the sense of responsibility. Per- 
haps it is an inevitable feature of a machine age. Even in extensive 
do-it-yourself circles, the ideal of craftsmanship has been superseded 
by that of convenience, for the purpose is not to make things beauti- 
ful or permanent but to make them utilitarian. In the making of 
things, of course, machines grind to minute tolerances of which the 
old-fashioned craftsman or cabinetmaker never dreamed, but they 
are attained by no greater skill than the ability to push the electronic 
button on a lathe or a punch press. Even in the arts, some of us 
cannot escape the impression that much nonrepresentational paint- 
ing or sculpture, for example, arises from the artist’s unwillingness 
to submit himself to the disciplinary practice of good drawing and 
design, and a large amount of atonal music from like reluctance to 
master the laws of harmony. 

Finally, one notices with concern the apparent willingness to sub- 
merge the call to adventure and to attain—to stretch one’s ability to 
the utmost, in a cult of security. Personnel officers of large corpora- 
tions are saying that young people ask very early in an interview with 
prospective employers, ““What are your pension plans?” With too 
many the desire to attain yields to the determination to be safe. 


II. THe REtIGIous BACKGROUND OF PREACHING 


Many of these aspects of our secular background have their coun- 
terparts in the religious sphere. Here, for example, we observe a 
certain wistfulness, a nostalgia for the golden age when religious 
principles really set the tone and pace for human conduct. Realis- 
tically we know, as we look back, that the religious rules by which 
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our fathers and grandfathers lived were often repressive rather than 
liberating, individualistic rather than universal. Nevertheless, they 
did set standards; we were taught what was right and what was wrong. 
We knew where we stood; we were either saved or damned, and there 
was none of this nonsense about searching out one’s salvation “with 
fear and trembling,” or about finding that salvation only in company 
with a redeemed society. 

We are told by many who are perhaps bemused by excessive reli- 
ance upon statistics that we are in the midst of a revival of religion. 
Perhaps it is so, yet some others are not altogether sure of its depth. 
Even as we notice signs of it in our parishes, as most of us do, we 
wonder whether it goes much beyond a curiosity as to what religion 
is all about, a desire to learn merely the facts of what Charles Clayton 
Morrison once called the ‘“‘lore’”’ of the Christian religion. Perhaps 
this is to be expected, following a generation of Biblical and theo- 
logical illiteracy; perhaps we must in our time be content to furnish 
the facts and let the next generation draw the conclusions. If even 
this much revival is real, it at least provides a more hospitable climate 
for the setting forth of the Gospel in its pristine purity. 

We are perplexed and afflicted, too, by the “‘peace of mind” cults, 
and the concomitant unpopularity of any genuine or realistic concept 
of sin. Speaking to the Chicago Sunday Evening Club, George 
Buttrick said, ““We are living in a day not of a revival of religion 
but of a revival of interest in religion. . . . Real revivals have al- 
ways begun in a little group that has defied the world and lived 
under a new and stringent discipline of life. Religion is becoming 
fashionable. It may quickly become a mask. One of the masks is 
called ‘peace of mind.’ . . . I would think we ought to pray for 
tension of mind, so that God may trouble us until we are rid of some 
of the appalling evils of our day and generation. . . . There is no 
peace of mind worth even the waste of words that is not under his 
absolute judgment and control.” 

And Truman Douglass cites a Church bulletin board which on 
successive weeks gave notice of such sermon titles as “Religion Can 
Conquer Nervous Tension,” “Help Yourself to Serenity,” “How to 
Face Troubles with a Smile,” and “Christ’s Formula for Success”— 
all of these ‘‘perhaps leading toward the ultimate, enormously popu- 
lar, and profoundly Christian theme ‘God Can Help You Relax.’ ” 

Over against this cult of happiness we can set the growth of neo- 
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Biblicism and neo-orthodoxy, with their highly valuable recall to 
some of the more serious values of classic Christianity. As they con- 
tinue the process of undermining the props of a careless, over- 
optimistic liberalism, which nonetheless has its stout rear-guard 
defenders like Roy Burkhardt, they are prepared to replace those 
supports with a renewed emphasis upon the transcendence of God 
and the reality of sin. 

Finally, in naming some of the elements observable in the con- 
text of contemporary preaching, we must note a decline in the sig- 
nificance attached to preaching in many quarters in light of the 
revival, even in “old-line’” Protestantism, of an emphasis on sacra- 
mental worship. ‘This is a whole subject in itself upon which we 
cannot enter here except to say that certainly the two are not mu- 
tually exclusive, and that we may have both if we resolutely decide 
to do so. But even those of us who take a relatively “high” view 
of Church and sacrament must concede the danger of substituting 
them for virile, vibrant, vigorous preaching of the whole Gospel. 


III. THe PreacHinc WE HAvE 


It is against such a contextual background that we are required 
to preach today. Doubtless some of these strictures are unduly gen- 
eralized, and they are all subject to the noble but too rare exceptions 
which all of us could mention. But if this picture is anywhere near 
true, most of our current homiletic efforts simply will not do if the 
object of the preaching is to change the outlines of the picture in 
any important respects. 

Many have read Halford Luccock’s description, quoted in Time 
magazine, of some kinds of sermons: 


We might construct a little museum of sermonic models that were 
much used, but are obsolete now and ought to be retired. . . . (One 
is the) Rocking Horse Sermon . . . which moves but does not go 
on, always charging but never advancing. Then there is what might 
fairly be called the Mockingbird Sermon . . . all the notes of some- 
one else, either stolen or just imitated. . . . The sentimentalist used 
to achieve a sermon fortunately almost obsolete now. . . . It was a 
Confectioner’s Sermon, like a wedding cake, a great, airy structure 
with candy chateaux, gardens of angelica, true lovers’ knots of sugar, 
and hearts of purest whipped cream. , 

Far more frequently heard is the procession of words deserving to 
be named the Jericho Sermon. Some preachers seem to have 1m- 
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plicit faith that if they march around the outside of a subject seven 
times, making a loud noise, the walls will falldown. They rarely do. 

“A haze in the pulpit produces a fog in the pew,” observes Ed- 
mund H. Linn, which must apply to the kind of sermons produced 
by preachers described by George Jeffrey in his 1949 Warrack Lec- 
tures, “whose method of preparation seems to be the search for three 
anecdotes, setting them down like three islands in a homiletical sea, 
the rest of the sermon consisting in swimming breathlessly from one 
to the other in the lively hope of coming safely to land.” 


IV. PREACHING AS THE WorRD OF THE CHURCH 


If this sort of preaching is grossly inadequate at best and at worst 
a tragic travesty on Christian truth, then what ought to be the con- 
tent of our preaching? 

Perhaps it can be no better described than to say that its overall 
key and melody may be set by what the poet Robert Frost called his 
“lover’s quarrel with the world.” With this phrase as a text, an 
editorial writer in The Christian Century recently said, “That is a 
perfect description of the Christian’s attitude. . . . The cross of 
Christ tells us that God has a grievance with the world. . . . So we 
who are comrades of the cross are caught up in God’s quarrel with 
the world. . . .”. We may add, if it is the Christian’s quarrel, it is 
even more the preacher's. 

Surely this adds a note of desperate urgency to our preaching, the 
note which John Wesley knew when he said he preached “‘as a dy- 
ing man to dying men.” A sermon “so conceived and so dedicated” 
is not just a device for filling twenty to thirty minutes on Sunday 
morning which otherwise would be left blank—and as far as a good 
deal of our preaching is concerned, might almost as well be. Fos- 
dick is right: “One obvious trouble with the mediocre sermon . . . 
is that it does not matter. It might just as well be left unsaid.” 

In his book Preaching and the New Reformation, Truman Doug- 
lass insists that preaching must be “‘the Word of the Church.” Ap- 
provingly, he quotes P. T. Forsyth’s Positive Preaching and the Mod- 
ern Mind, written about fifty years ago. Forsyth says: ““The one 
great preacher is the Church. And the first business of the indi- 
vidual is to enable the Church to preach. . . . True preaching pre- 
supposes a Church and not merely a public. . . . The preacher 
has to declare the Church’s word and to utter the Church’s faith, 
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in order that he and the Church together may declare them to the 
world. . . .” 

To this Douglass adds: ““A sermon is not moralizing, nor pious 
counsel, but a proclamation, an announcement. . . . It is only by 
seeing preaching as Church proclamation that preaching becomes 
possible at all without the preacher’s committing an act of insuffer- 
able arrogance.” Quite so. This is a wholesome corrective to the 
attitude of casualness with which too many of us too often approach 
the sermon. But it also raises some questions. 

For one, it seems to take an unnecessarily dim view of piety and 
morals. There is such a thing as true Christian piety which is not 
sanctimonious hypocrisy, but genuine humility of spirit and devo- 
tion to the leading of the Holy Spirit. Thus, contemptuous dero- 
gation of the word “pious” fails to appreciate the quality of much 
Christian saintliness at its best. The word itself appears only once 
in the King James text of the Bible, and not at all in the Revised 
Standard Version, where it is translated “religious duty.’ But the 
quality itself is present in a multitude of Scripture characters, to 
whom the dictionary definition of piety as “controlling reverence to 
God; religious devoutness” applies with full sincerity. 

Again, “moralizing” may indeed be offensive if it is no more than 
criticism of the conduct of one man by another whose own is but 
little better. Yet surely divine “proclamation” and “announce- 
ment’ are not effectively made to or in a human vacuum, but need 
to be translated into moral principles and conduct. A _proclama- 
tion may announce the most profound truth—as indeed Christian 
proclamation does—but it remains in innocuous suspension until a 
man appropriates and applies it in concrete moral situations, which 
isa moral action. Preaching, especially “liberal” preaching, is some- 
times invidiously characterized as ‘‘good advice” when it should be 
“good news.” But the two are not mutually exclusive; the “good 
news’ which is the Gospel becomes operative for salvation only as 
and when a human being accepts and acts upon it, which again is a 
moral action. 

There is another question: What is “the Word of the Church”? 
What Church? When and where? Since the Council of Nicaea, 
when the Christian world split on the pinpoint of an iota, where has 
there been an indisputable ‘“‘Word of the Church”? Certainly what 
the Church has to announce and proclaim comes ultimately from 
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the Bible, but that light has still to pass through the prisms of hu- 
man minds—all fallible in some degree, however greatly inspired. 
For us who cannot accept the concept of an authoritarian Church, 
even the pronouncements of a Church council, ancient or modern, 
denominational or ecumenical, are only relatively more binding and 
authoritative than those of trusted individual leaders or preachers. 

“Preaching at its best is prophecy—the proclamation “Thus saith 
the Lord,’ says Norman B. Nash. Beyond doubt, the fundamental 
articles of the Christian faith are in the Bible, and for the Christian 
are not open to doubt. So say the Fundamentalists. So say also the 
Roman Catholics, the Lutherans, the Anglicans, even the liberals— 
motley crew though they are. So say all of them with this or that 
qualification or interpretation. But which one of us has the temer- 
ity to risk the charge of ecclesiastical infallibility in unilateral dec- 
laration as to precisely how many such fundamentals there are, and 
what their valid exegesis is in men’s lives?) And which Church has 
the right to do so? 

To save ourselves from anarchic individualism we appeal, rightly, 
from the words of the Bible to the Word of the Bible, from its dif- 
fuseness to its consensus. We find much and very basic harmony 
there, and upon that agreement we base what we preach—firmly, yet 
with freedom to decide, guided by the Holy Spirit, what it is our 
duty to proclaim. We may say with St. Paul that salvation is by 
faith, and with St. James that faith without works is dead. We may 
preach the historical Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels, the Logos of the 
Fourth Gospel, the sacrificial Christ of some of the Epistles, the 
eschatalogical Lamb of Revelation. But this does not imply that 
one is exclusive of any other. 

The Word of the Church in the larger sense embraces them all, 
and it is right that the preacher speak not in his own name but in 
the name of the Church, for so to preach is reverently to translate 
for the people the best that Christian saints and sages have spoken. 
Yet the preacher is never a cipher, but God’s messenger to whom 
the Lord says, as he did to the prophet Ezekiel, “Son of man, stand 
upon thy feet, and I will speak to thee.” 

If we are true to our calling, we shall choose with the utmost 
seriousness what to preach. The current Biblical emphasis has 
much to say to us. How long has it been since each of us has 
preached, in series or otherwise, on some of the great words of the 
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Christian faith—salvation, incarnation, atonement, grace, redemp- 
tion, sacrifice? Or how recently have we done some honest exposi- 
tory preaching, using a great text from Scripture, not as a point of 
departure upon some topical expedition into the news of the day, 
but as a mine from which to extract its last spiritual gem? 


V. PREACHING TO THE PEOPLE’s NEEDS 


Thus we shall be led to preach also to human need. In his auto- 
biography, Harry Emerson Fosdick counsels that the Bible’s resources 
need to be brought to bear upon the real problems of the people in 
the pews, “constructively to help people to believe in God despite 
the world’s evil; to make Christ’s principles standard in the face of 
our disordered world.” 

Charles Clayton Morrison advises the preacher in his mind to 
draw a dotted line (as the cartoonist does) from himself to members 
of the congregation, in order to remind himself that he is not talk- 
ing to himself but to people, and furthermore never to forget that 
the line runs both ways. Harold Ruopp eloquently devotes him- 
self to “‘life-situation preaching,” in which he bases a sermon upon 
an observed problem. He assumes there will surely be among his 
auditors at least a few to whom that situation will be relevant, who 
will discover that the preacher is ‘bowling down his alley,” to use 
Fosdick’s phrase, and will be helped by hearing his difficulty set forth 
in the light of Christian truth and principle. 

There are real merits but there are also readily recognizable dan- 
gers in this kind of preaching. One is that of real or fancied iden- 
tification of the person used as an illustration, if he is a parishioner, 
with resulting loss of confidence in the preacher as a confidant. 
Again, not all personal problems are common to enough people 
(though some are), perhaps not enough to make the pulpit rather 
than the counseling room the place to discuss them. After all, if 
we preach to two hundred but touch the pressing problems of only 
five, the largest part of the flock goes away unfed, at least by the 
sermon. 

Much more serious than these objections, however, is the fact 
that, though this sort of preaching is probably the most popular, it 
is the kind which is most open to the charge of merely “giving the 
people what they want.” A department store may perhaps safely 
rest its reputation upon that policy, but hardly a church, at least not 
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in the eyes of God, whatever may be the human community’s evalua- 
tion. It easily becomes humanistic and admonitory rather than re- 
ligious and Biblical, a homily rather than a sermon. 

It is difficult and perhaps not necessary to make sharp distinction 
between the two. A sermon, says the dictionary, is ‘‘a religious dis- 
course, based upon a text of the Bible;” a homily is ‘‘a didactic (that 
is, teaching) discourse.” Less technically and semantically, we may 
say that a sermon is primarily about God, a homily primarily about 
man. To be sure, the distinction is usually somewhat blurred; there 
is almost always something of each in the other. It is mainly a matter 
of emphases. Nevertheless, it can confidently be said that the ser- 
mon is much more likely to be an authentically Christian utterance 
than the homily. From a slightly different standpoint, the sermon 
is something God has to say through us—acting as the prompter, says 
Kierkegaard—to the people, while the homily is something we have 
to say to ourselves hoping (often mistakenly) that it is not inconsistent 
with or irrelevant to what God has to say. 

One fears that the departments of homiletics in theological semi- 
naries are all too accurately named; that they turn out homilists in- 
stead of preachers, better prepared to deliver homilies than to preach 
sermons. Let us take salutary warning, lest in preaching to human 
needs we reach only those on the surface, and in giving people what 
they want, or think they want, we neglect giving them the more radi- 
cal truth they ought to have: the profound, sometimes bitter truth, 
for example, that by ourselves we cannot find God or peace, and are 
ultimately lost in the deepest of all hells, alienation from God. It is 
a solemn responsibility indeed to set oneself up as judge of what 
people ought to have, but it is one we assumed with our ordination 
as God’s prophets and messengers, those who attempt to think his 
thoughts and speak his words after him. But it is one which, in 
obedience to our sacred, prophetic duty, we must not shirk. 


VI. PREACHING AS A SACRAMENT 


Protestant liturgists are sometimes rather hard put to find the 
proper place and emphasis for preaching. They recognize that the 
sacramental life in our Protestant Church has often been—and in 
many instances still is—attenuated, while preaching goes its robust, 
uninhibited way. They have sought ways to bring worship, espe- 
cially sacramental worship, into a more just balance with preaching. 
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In particular, some of them have sought a Protestant liturgical, sacra- 
mental equivalent for the elevation of the host in the Roman Catholic 
Mass. Some profess to find it in the offering. Most of us would 
agree that the offering ought to be made to mean more as a Christian 
act and as an aspect of worship than simply the collection of money. 
It is symbolic of the truth that all things come from God, and that it 
is only from his abounding store that in the offering of our sub- 
stance we but restore to him a portion of his own. Yet the offering, 
as a liturgical act, will hardly bear the sacramental weight some 
would thrust upon it. Too often it becomes no more than a travesty 
on the solemn homage some would wish it to replace, hardly more 
than what one might call “the solemn elevation of the cash.” 

A much stronger case can be made for raising the sermon to at 
least quasi-sacramental level. Douglass truly says, “The Reformation 
should have taught us that the equivalent [of the elevation of the host] 
is the uplifting of the Word of God . . . with a doctrine of the real 
presence, not in metaphysical substance, but in life and power.” 
And again, “Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are sometimes called 
acted sermons; conversely, the sermon might be called a spoken 
sacrament.”’ 

Should preaching, then, be nominated a third sacrament? Why 
not? It meets all three tests set by the classical Augustinian defini- 
tion, “an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace 

. ordained by Christ himself.” Its outward and visible sign is 
the spoken word of the preacher, its inward and spiritual grace the 
regeneration of the hearer; and certainly it was both practised, as 
Baptism was not, and commanded, “ordained,” by Christ himself. 

We need not quarrel about words, nor think it worthwhile to 
alter the traditional Protestant number of sacraments from two to 
three. Let it suffice that we take our ordination to preach the Gospel 
as solemnly as our ordination to administer the sacraments, not from 
any worthiness of our own, but as commissioned ministers both of the 
altar and the word. 

Souls are not saved by preaching; souls are saved by God. But in 
his providence and by his grace perhaps preaching, even ours, may 
plow and cultivate the soil of the soul so that the seed which is his 
Word may bring forth thirty, and sixty, and a hundred-fold. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A CLERGYMAN 


By Hucu STEVENSON TIGNER 


in the parish ministry of the Christian Church. While it is not 

my disposition to make a to-do over anniversaries, the notation of 
this sober fact has prompted some reflections upon the way over which 
I have come. 


IE recently dawned upon me that I had passed my twenty-fifth year 


I 


When I entered this vocation I was far from sure that it was one 
of the greatest of all possible adventures. Some of my friends felt 
that I was making a mistake. ‘They had two reasons for this feeling. 
They doubted that I was suited to the calling, and they did not think 
very highly of the calling itself. I appreciated their viewpoint and 
was not prepared to call them wrong. My launching therefore oc- 
curred under an inauspicious cloud of tentativeness, and was uncele- 
brated and unbuttressed by the usual ceremonials. 

I had been licensed to preach in the Churches of a particular de- 
nomination, and in the spring of 1931, prior to graduation from col- 
lege, had been accepted as pastor of a Church in a city of 12,000 
population in the southeastern quarter of New York State. That 
September my wife and I slipped quietly into town by train, carrying 
all our possessions in three suitcases, and found our way to the fur- 
nished apartment we had arranged to rent. It became immediately 
necessary for me to visit the chairman of the church’s board of 
trustees and borrow five dollars with which to buy some groceries. 
The coming Sunday I began conducting services; and that was it. 
My parishioners assumed that I would soon be ordained, but I as- 
sured them that this was unnecessary and that I had no such plans. 
My private position was that I was unwilling to be further committed 
at this time, and it turned out that nearly three years went by before 
I was ordained. 
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II 


The causes of this equivocation were both personal and climatic. 
I was unprepared and unequipped to perform the functions of the 
Christian ministry. As for education, mine had been chiefly in the 
field of liberal arts, where the winds of sceptical doctrine blew briskly 
in that era. My knowledge of theology, Christian history, and of the 
Bible was so superficial and fragmentary as to supply no background 
of real understanding or appreciation. My conception of the min- 
istry was not simply inadequate—which is unavoidably the case with 
a beginner, since there is no substitute for experience; it was 
egregiously uninformed and indefinite. It was based largely upon 
boyhood experiences in a poor village Church, which I had rebelled 
against during adolescence. My religious convictions were not only 
immature and vague, but contained more rejections than acceptances 
—which was not uncharacteristic of “liberals” in those days. On top 
of this, I knew next to nothing about the practical administration of 
a Church, had almost no experience in group leadership, and was un- 
commonly timid and self-conscious about meeting people. 

Members of my generation will recall that part of this predicament 
was a reflection of the prevailing climate. Following the First World 
War, wherein the West had accomplished nothing but a ghastly wast- 
ing and wounding of itself, a mass of cold and cynical air moved in 
and settled down. Noel Coward called it the ““T'wentieth Century 
Blues.” The major premise of the intelligentsia during this period 
was that life has no meaning, purpose, or glory beyond what man is 
able to assign and wrest from it. The expressions of this mood 
(which the “intelligent” person was expected to adopt as his phi- 
losophy), and the reactions to it, were as varied as human tempera- 
ments; but there was a nearly unanimous agreement that the in- 
herited approaches, answers, and solutions to life’s problems were 
now smeared with obvious failure. And a corollary was that religion, 
at least as traditionally conceived and practiced, was outmoded. 

I remember, for example, that widely read little book by Professor 
James Harvey Robinson, called The Mind in the Making. This 
had been published in 1921, but was still ‘“‘must” reading when I was 
in college, and continued so for some years thereafter. Mr. Robin- 
son’s opening salvo was that the methods mankind has hitherto 
trusted for meeting its problems and improving its lot have plainly 
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and miserably failed. But he was robust about our predicament, 
since we had a further thing yet to try—namely, “intelligence,” by 
which he meant the scientific method and outlook. This would in- 
volve scrapping “practically all the consecrated notions of the world 
and its workings which have been held by the best and wisest and 
purest of mankind down to three hundred years ago.” “Faith’’ was 
bluntly cited as the major obstacle to human progress. The ancient 
Greeks, Mr. Robinson opined (and he spoke with the authority of 
an historian), had gotten on the right track when they began to look 
“for salvation through intelligence and knowledge.” But as they 
were all set to strike out for Utopia, “eloquent leaders arose to reveal 
a new Salvation, and over the portal of truth they erased the word 
‘Reason’ and wrote ‘Faith’ in its stead; and the people listened gladly 
to the new prophets, for it was necessary only to believe to be saved, 
and believing is far easier than thinking.” 

A man of very different temperament and appreciations was Walter 
Lippmann, who was concerned in A Preface to Morals (1929) to res- 
cue the values of ancestral religion from the body in which they had 
formerly dwelt. But his thesis was a funeral oration for the Christian 
cultus, which had been eaten up by “the acids of modernity.” _Post- 
mortem analysis revealed traditional religion to have been “‘a grandi- 
ose fiction projected by human needs and desires.” 

The debunkers and sceptics were in vogue. I, as a youth desiring 
to be intelligent, was an avid reader of their writings, and had no 
standards for judging them. 


III 


The follower of these reminiscences has already wondered why on 
earth, and how, I got into the ministry in the first place. More than 
one person asked me that question in those days, and I sometimes 
pondered it of my own accord. 

My first attempts to answer were fumbling and embarrassed. I 
remember trying to give an explanation to a sympathetic friend and 
seeing utter bewilderment on his face when I had finished. I had 
had an “experience” all right, but the trouble was that it did not fit 
into an orthodox mold. During the wakeful years of adolescence I 
became vividly impressed with the sweet, wonderful and terrible mys- 
tery of life, and fascinated with the problem of fathoming or coming 
to terms with it. But it so happened that this awakening was 
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tutored, not by the Bible or sermons or anything within the religious 
cultus, but by the English romantic poets. 


“Beauty is truth, truth beauty’”—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


Feel we these things?—that moment have we stept 

Into a sort of oneness, and our state 

is like a floating spirit’s. 
I experienced this with all the emotional intensity of a conversion, 
but it lacked the definition of a conversion since it did not take place 
within a Christian context. What I had received was a passionate 
religious interest; but this experience posed all the religious ques- 
tions without giving them any of the religious answers. 

I am now able to add to this psychological explanation a very ac- 

ceptable theological one by quoting from the book of Isaiah: 


I will lead the blind in a way they know not, 
In paths they have not known I will guide them. 


After I had been out in the world on my own for a few years as 
a laborer, an older acquaintance persuaded me that I should go to 


college and prepare for the ministry. I was persuaded because this 
appeared to be the only opening for the further development of my 
interests. This announced purpose established a sort of rut, and 
nothing happened to take me out of it. But when the time came 
for me to proceed with the job I was in much the same fix as Omar 
Khayyam: 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about; but evermore 

Came out by the same door wherein I went. 


That is to say, I was still a seeker who had not laid hold on any 
major clue. But I had acquired from doctor and saint some useful 
tools of inquiry, and still had the drive of a passionate concern to 
find and relate myself to the True, the Beautiful, and the Good— 
which drive gave me the brashness to proceed where angels would 
fear to tread. My sponsor undoubtedly sensed this drive, else he 
would not have given me his blessing. And he held to the notion 
that the way for a person to learn to swim is to get thrown into the 
water. 
That is how I got into the ministry. 
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I had not been about my new job very long before making a 
healthy discovery, namely, that it was good for me. As I sorted over 
the rewards and punishments of the first year, I came out with the 
conclusion that I had been fortunately placed in a situation where 
I had been compelled to grow. 

This realization first came to me through having to get acquainted 
with my parishioners. It was a frightening thing to have to go out 
and make friends with an assortment of strangers. But to my sur- 
prise they seemed rather pleased to have the new minister call on 
them, and hindsight tells me that his obvious shyness and callowness 
tended to elicit a special sympathy. The parish was not large in 
numbers, but it contained an astonishing variety of people, and 
within a few months I had such a list of friends as I had never 
dreamed of. My dread had been that I would have nothing in com- 
mon with most of these people, the majority of whom were old 
enough to be my parents, and few of whom had “cultivated” inter- 
ests and values; but in nearly every case a channel of sympathetic 
exchange was easily found. ‘This proved to be a rich adventure both 
in discovery of the human race and in self-discovery; but most im- 
portant of all was discovery of the sympathetic relationship itself— 
that warm, vital, and shining stuff called friendship and fellowship 
with which we picture heaven, and without which life is bleakness. 
Not that these people did not often depress, discourage, and disap- 
point me; but I cared about them and they cared about me, and it 
was this that enabled me to continue in the ministry while yet un- 
broken to the harness and the haul, and to accept ordination while 
my thinking was still in the process of being clarified. 

Being in the ministry kept me rubbing against both the resources 
of the Christian religion and the philosophical problems posed by an 
age of scepticism. That is what made it a compulsory growing ex- 
perience, and I had received enough insight to appreciate this fact. 
I was like a prospector who is convinced that “there’s gold in them 
thar hills.” But there were times when I would have been glad to 
escape the tensions involved. I recall an older colleague who was 
engaged in much the same sort of wrestling. He once told me that 
he had been strongly tempted to leave the ministry and become an 
elevator operator. Not only was he not joking: he was not even 
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speaking figuratively, and I understood perfectly what he meant. 
He was longing for the sweet relief of a routine occupation. 

There were many and various blocks in my road. I shall not at- 
tempt to list them, but only to illustrate. One of the most stubborn 
of them (and I now judge it to have been the most hampering to my 
progress) was created by a teen-age experience regarding the Scrip- 
tures. During that critical period, when a lad is beginning to think 
for himself, the ministers of the family church had presented the most 
literal-minded “fundamentalist,” Alice-in-Wonderland view of the 
Bible. I was compelled to reject this, and along with the rejection 
naturally went my respect for the authority of the Scriptures. This 
made it very difficult for me to rediscover the validity of the Bible, 
and until that discovery was made I was cut off from one of the basic 
and central sources of the religion I was seeking to serve. 

Then there was the contention of the new “humanists’—the truly 
intelligent people—that the whole fabric of religious ideology is 
nothing other than a set of grandiose fictions projected upon the 
screen of the inscrutable and unknowable by the desires of mankind. 
These fictions represent no objective reality, since science is unable 
to validate them. We must put our trust in science, for it alone 
has brought progress to mankind. This was part and parcel of the 
current “conflict between science and faith,” wherein it was noisily 
maintained that the former had driven the latter from the field. 
Faith barks up an imaginary tree, whereas science finds the facts, dis- 
covers the actual processes, and delivers the goods. Therefore, we 
must look to the scientist and his way of thinking for whatever 
salvation is open to men. And what happens to the classic concept 
of “‘salvation’’? It no longer has to do with a relationship between 
man and a transcendent reality (God), but is reduced to making im- 
provements in man’s earthly lot. 

If I remember the history correctly, I first cracked this cluster of 
problems through an analysis of the nature of science, wherein I was 
brought to see the unscientific character of these assertions. The 
deference and trust being accorded to science, and the claims being 
made in its holy name, were themselves a faith. Here was nothing 
other than a secular religion, containing fiction, mythology, poetry, 
and unproved assumption. ‘Thus did I become able to spell science 
without a capital “S’” and to see it as a highly useful but certainly 
limited tool. While it had greatly changed and would go on chang- 
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ing the world in which we live, it is not capable of handling all our 
problems or of grasping all facets of reality. 

For instance, science can neither prove nor disprove that life is 
worth living, or that moral values are worthy of our devotion. Such 
questions are beyond the competence of science, yet they comprise 
central issues in our living about which we must make decisions. 
Again, it is a fact that our daily sustenance is more than bread; we 
also live by meanings which lie beyond the scope of science. We are 
related to these meanings through faith. Thus St. Paul’s observa- 
tion remains as true for moderns as for ancient: “For we walk by 
faith, not by sight” (II Cor. 5: 7). As for the mythology and poetry 
of religious ideology, this simply means that it is not science. Its 
importance is not necessarily lessened, or its validity destroyed, by 
this recognition. The man who crosses off religious ideology as mere 
“fiction” has failed to appreciate the fact that it is also symbol, deal- 
ing with meanings which cannot be grasped, set forth, and appropri- 
ated in any other way. The relevant question is not whether all this 
is scientific, but whether it is validated in human experience and his- 
tory. 

These conclusions did not of themselves open the treasures of the 
Christian faith, but they eliminated a dragon which had forbade ap- 
proach to them. At least religion did not have to ask science for 
permission to exist. ‘Thus after much cogitation did I reach a po- 
sition from which the non-intellectuals had never departed. 


Vv 


While I was clambering out of such confusions, Benito Mussolini, 
Adolf Hitler, and later Josef Stalin, began speeding my education 
with jet propulsion. From 1933 on, hardly a week went by that the 
Nazi-Fascist barbarians did not outrage the heart and shock the reason 
by trampling anew upon the supposedly established standards of right 
and good. A few years later the truth began seeping out that the 
Communist movement was of the same diabolical spirit, and I became 
a personal witness of the devastating effects upon human character of 
conversion to Communism. These movements taught me things 
about the Biblical heritage to which I had been oblivious. 

It was the moral values and the moral-spiritual outlook of this 
heritage which the twentieth-century barbarians had specifically re- 
pudiated. These movements—especially the Nazi and Communist— 
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paid impressive tribute to religion by pointedly recognizing it as a 
handicap to the practice of their savagery and tyranny. Communism 
was frankly anti-religious and took pains to break the already weak 
back of the Russian Orthodox Church. Hitler set out to liquidate 
the Jews because of their identity with a set of commandments that 
did not emanate from him, and toward the Churches he adopted a 
dual strategy. He sought to buy and badger them into serving the 
cause of National Socialism; but in case that should fail he sponsored 
a rival in the form of a revived paganism. (Of course Nazism and 
Communism were themselves full-blown secular religions, but, be- 
cause of their hostility to the historic religions, were not generally 
understood as such.) 

All the evangelists in the world combined could not have pro- 
claimed so persuasively the importance of the Church and the worth 
of the Hebrew-Christian heritage as did Hitler and Stalin. They 
demonstrated in crying-out-loud terms what man becomes when he 
refuses to worship and yield to the Most High. They pointed out 
by their violations and repudiations what the Biblical faith had 
achieved in the Western world through the centuries in the way of 
moral decencies and humanitarian values. These decencies and 
values which had become incorporated in our notion of civilization 
were not, I now saw, developments of an automatic principle of 
progress or merely natural unfoldings of human nature and reason. 
Who can say what is “natural” to human nature and reason? Vari- 
ous things come out of human nature, while reason is dependent on 
premises and is shaped by the forms of ratiocination accepted by a 
particular culture. After all, Nazism and Communism were expres- 
sions of human nature, and seemed entirely reasonable to their de- 
votees; indeed Communism prided itself on being a perfect expres- 
sion of rationality. The clue to the decencies and values cherished 
by Western civilization is that they expressed a human nature which 
had been considerably tutored by the Bible, and represented a rea- 
soning based upon the premises of a Biblical faith. 

I am still somewhat mystified that the Fascist-Nazi-Communist chal- 
lenge did not prompt a noticeable “return to religion” in the West 
previous to the Second World War. Apparently we were insulated 
against the shocks by a combination of incredulity, illusory distance, 
and misinterpretation. There was a feeling that these savages could 
not be as bad as reported. Or, if these things were true, they were 
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happening “over there”’ in a remote and alien place. Many seemed 
to see Fascism and Nazism as the old game of politics roughed up a 
bit by the extraordinary conditions of world depression; while Com- 
munism was viewed as an heretical economic system threatening only 
those countries lacking a strong middle class. 

However, there was a leadership in the Churches which saw the 
world situation in true perspective, and this was set forth vividly 
and dramatically in the Universal Christian Conference for Life and 
Work held at Oxford, England, in the summer of 1937. I read the 
preparatory literature for that conference as published in religious 
journals during the preceding year, and then a book length summary 
of the official report. To me this was full of the fire that both warms 
and enlightens. “The conference was so remarkably oriented and in- 
tegrated that almost any random quotation revealed its great sig- 
nificance. For instance: 


The Church stands or falls on the question of whether history has 
a center from which it takes its meaning. In a day when men are 
turning away from the relativism of human ideals and purposes to 
seek support in what seem to them the solid realities of race and na- 


tion [Fascism and Nazism] . . . the Church can triumph only by 
unshakable faith in a truth which is independent of our own wishes, 
and to which, in the end, all things must bend. 


Again: 


Man achieves the end of his being through devotion to the truth. 
The freedom men must claim if they are to realize their manhood is 
freedom to know and obey the truth. One of the most serious 
menaces to mankind’s higher life today is the denial of the supreme 
claims of truth and the subordination of these claims to passion and 
self-will. Moreover, the God whom Christians worship is the God 
not only of truth but of righteousness and holiness. ‘The historic 
achievement of the Church is that it has created in many areas of life 
a new conscience, and has borne witness to an eternal truth and right 
that cannot be set aside by human wills. The great question today is 
whether the Church can once again render this service to the world. 


One of the much quoted sayings that came out of the Oxford Con- 
ference was, “Let the Church be the Church.” Lifted out of context 
this struck many as a puzzling and pious play on words, but in the 
light of the above it was a most eloquent declaration. It seems that 
the Oxford Conference brought together into a working unit the 
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best minds that Christendom could muster. Its pronouncements 
were of such depth and pith as to make everything else I had read 
about the world crisis seem namby-pamby, and I believe I must 
credit that Conference for making it finally clear as for Whom and to 
what purpose I was ministering. 


VI 


A stock method for testing a man’s appraisal of his vocation is to 
ask, “If you had it to do over again, would you choose the same 
course?” ‘This is an altogether unrealistic question, but anyone will- 
ing to enter into the spirit of the game will answer “‘yes” if he has 
found substantial meaning in his work. I must reply with an un- 
hesitant and emphatic affirmative. Actually, I find it hard to think 
objectively about the ministry as a profession, career, or job in socio- 
economic terms, for it has been to me primarily a life, a career of my 
soul, increasingly absorbing and growing richer in meaning year by 
year. Psalm 103 puts the case very well: 


Bless the Lord, O my soul... . 


Who satisfies you with good things as long as you live, 
So that your youth is renewed like the eagle’s. 


That is what I have found through my vocation. I would not ex- 
change it for anything else in the world, and I imagine that I would 
not have found it if some other course had been taken. 

As for the academic question of doing it over again, I would not 
deliberately choose to re-experience the difficulties and agonies of 
the past. But then I do not have to. One of the gracious things 
about the passage of time is that it enables us to get some things 
over with and proceed to new business. Ponce de Leon, searching 
for the Fountain of Youth, was one of the world’s prize idiots. If 
there were such a puddle of magic water, I would not venture within 
half a mile of it for fear of falling in. Not only do I trust the process 
that carries us along through the changes of time, but I would not 
want to give up my present stock of values and start over again from 
scratch. In a second run I might not gain them, and I would not 
choose the pain involved in gaining them. In retrospect I am thank- 
ful for the pains, seeing them as quite necessary to my advancement 
in wisdom and faith. But thank God for retrospect. 

How can I convey in a few words this wisdom and faith? Perhaps 
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it might be summarized as the discovery that life is good, charged 
with infinite meaning, and abounding in hope. This is the freight 
of the Christian Gospel. Historically, it began when some Hebrew 
tribes dwelling under Egyptian oppression were enabled to go free, 
to survive in a forbidding desert, and eventually establish themselves 
in a “good land,” whose inhabitants were more numerous and mighty 
than they. ‘These children of Israel had the perception to recognize 
that this fortune was not of their own making, a product of their 
wit or will or virtue, but a gracious contribution. ‘We have a 
helper,” they exclaimed. Thus began the world’s most poignant 
and fruitful adventure in faith, based upon the insight that there is 
“a friend behind phenomena,” a lovingkindness, a compassion, a 
tender mercy behind, within, and above the cosmos. This insight 
was originally conceived in parochial terms. As the drama unfolded, 
the inheritors of this insight became able to say, “God is love.” 
This meant two things: (1) that mankind is embraced by a Divine 
Love, and (2) that all men are called upon to respond to that Love, to 
share and participate in it. This response and participation is what 
Christianity means by faith, and it introduces us to a new dimension 
of life—which is what all the shouting and singing of the Christian 
religion is about. 

How worthily and effectively I have performed the duties and 
responsibilities of the ministry is a question I am hardly competent 
to judge, but I am ready to accept an unfavorable judgment. ‘This 
question is mixed with another: how worthily have I responded and 
witnessed to the God made known to me?_ The answer is, “Poorly”; 
and anyone who cannot honestly make that reply is afraid to face the 
facts, or is unaware of the divine requirements, or is deceived about 
himself, or is guilty on all three counts. Even if those two questions 
be separated, I cannot claim professional justification by my works as 
can, for instance, the successful salesman for a corporation. My 
clerical career has been covered with no shining outward success. 
I am conscious of many inadequacies, deficiencies, and shortcomings. 
Very likely I would have exhibited more competence in some other 
line of work with simpler and more limited demands. 

There is, of course, the consoling fact that all our achievements 
are not demonstrable. Every person of some sincerity and benevolent 
disposition does some good of which he has no knowledge. Some- 
times the achievements of which we are proudest are of picayunish 
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value, and many successes for which credit is claimed or given are 
due to factors beyond the scope of the laurel-wearer. There are also 
consolations of faith: specifically, the Pauline consolation of “know- 
ing that in the Lord your labor is not in vain.” But only the vul- 
garly vainglorious can boast of his labors in the Lord. The fact 
remains that I am unable to justify myself in terms of works. But 
I am neither sunk in shame nor plunged into despair by this recog- 
nition. For the good news of the Christian Gospel has not been fully 
heard or really known until it is known as God's love covering our 
shortcomings, forgiving our sins, and healing our sorrows. 





THEOLOGY AND THE MOVIES 


By Matcotm Boyp 


Christians within it, it is necessary that we should be able to in- 

terpret it in a Christian way. If we are listening to Miss Lena 
Horne in the Empire Room of the Waldorf-Astoria, or seeing Eugene 
O’Neill’s play Long Day’s Journey Into Night, or watching the movie 
Giant, or looking at Playhouse 90 on TV, or reading a Daphne du 
Maurier novel, or thumbing through the pages of The Saturday 
Evening Post or The Reporter, we are, if we are Christians, doing 
such things as Christians and with a Christian point of view. How- 
ever, if we claim to be Christians but do not take our Christian point 
of view with us out of a church building into the world, we may in- 
deed be nominally Christians but surely are not existentially Chris- 
tian. 


Ic we are to understand the world around us, and to exist as 


Our “evangelism” is at least partly meaningless if we cannot speak 
within our milieu and time in understandable language about under- 
standable experiences. To offer abstract answers, out of correlation 
with man’s deepest questions is not to evangelize. It is necessary 
to offer concrete answers, correlated essentially with the most primi- 
tive questions man asks about his mysterious life and death. 

Much of contemporary creative work in the cinema (as in the 
theater, the novel, and the popular song) is asking these primitive 
questions. When man cannot himself articulate such questions— 
which he only feels, and is perhaps unaware that he feels—it is a 
religious experience for him to discover the question, articulated 
and clearly posed, in an art form. In the best of contemporary 
cinematic art, one encounters realism in an unmistakable way. 
Often one is taken breathlessly into new dimensions of perceptive 
experience. The Gospel is proclaimed there, too, and praeparatio 
evangelica is of decided significance. 

In Six Existentialist Thinkers, H. J. Blackham speaks of Jean Paul 
Sartre’s celebrated play Huis Clos (No Exit), observing that 
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at the onset on his arrival in hell, Garcin sees that it is life without 
a break: the eyelids are fixed and don’t blink, no eye-blink and no 
sleep. The eye-blink (“four thousand little rests per hour”) is 
symbolic of perpetual self-renewal, with its regular exits and im- 
promptu returns, which is the structure of human presence in the 
world. ‘The moral of the play is not the cry of Garcin towards the 
end, “Hell is—other people!” It is the horror of human conscious- 
ness if it could not break off, if it could not be new, if it could only 
go on reproducing the past, if it were really determined, a fate. 


This is “negative witness,” this is the proclamation of hell, of a state 
of life outside the grace and sovereignty of God. The Christian not 
only must understand “negative witness,” he ought really to live 
through the experience of “‘negative witness”: it is all about him, 
it is a central factor in life in our time and society. Not to under- 
stand the value, evangelical imperative, and also the nightmare-like 
horror of “negative witness” is to avoid becoming involved in the 
dynamic of our culture. It is the Christian’s task to move through, 
and from, “negative witness” towards “positive witness,” that is, the 
positive proclamation of what the Gospel of Jesus Christ has to say 
about a specific problem or situation which has been graphically 
set before men’s eyes in the form of “negative witness.” If it is a 
religious experience for man to discover the dynamic question, in the 
film or theater or novel, it is a Christian experience for him to dis- 
cover the answer to the question in the Word of God. 


I. Point oF CONTACT 


One night I stood in Oxford on a street corner listening to a 
Jamaican woman screaming at the top of her lungs. A bus queue 
was waiting across the street from her, stunned, unspeaking, unmov- 
ing. I could not immediately make out what she was screaming. 
Then, suddenly, I caught the name “Christ.” She was screaming the 
name of Deity, the name of the Lord, the names of the Holy Trinity. 
In an atmosphere of much religious manifestation, which one finds 
in the English university town, she had found relatively little re- 
ligious dynamic or relevance. 

In desperation, she was trying to “communicate” or “evangelize”; 
she was trying, in the most agonizing way I have yet personally en- 
countered it, to establish some—any kind of—“point of contact” with 
other persons, ‘‘to preach the Gospel.’’ She failed. She drove some 
of her listeners further into a shell of rigidity. She haunted my 
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mind for days, and I shall never wholly forget her. This is prin- 
cipally because she was expressing in an open, vulgar, impossible, 
and unrestrained way my own feelings. 

There was very little apparent correlation between her proclama- 
tion and the ability of her hearers to comprehend. In drama, there 
exists this ground for correlation. ‘The longing to communicate may 
be satisfied in drama, and so may the longing to be involved in com- 
munication. One finds a “point of contact” for feelings. 

Take the Italian film La Strada, for example. In this cinematic 
masterpiece, one identifies himself immediately with the realistic 
picture of life which is enacted. Here one finds life and one finds 
human beings, and one cares very much for them. One knows this 
scene of the world is real. At the finale, when the crude, predatory 
“hero” realizes that he needed the love which he rejected, and when 
he finally comprehends the meaning of “sin” for himself, he neither 
commits suicide in the ocean (in a blazing, technicolored sunset) nor 
does he square his shoulders and walk away, a “tough guy” through 
and through. He crouches on the sand and cries like one would like 
to think an animal cries, but as only a man cries. One “identifies” 
with reality, and is deeply affected. “Life’’ is faced, “sin” is exposed, 
“meaning” is brought to the surface. 

What is the Church’s answer to such reality? Is it a sunny, 
illogical, watered-down “Christian message” out of correlation with 
this kind of valid, authentic experience? One has felt like this man 
in La Strada feels as one has stood on a crowded subway or bus; as 
one drank a cup of morning coffee; as one sat in a cocktail lounge; 
as one came to church to worship. One has known the experience 
of this man up there on the screen, and therefore recognizes it as a 
valid experience. Is the clergyman in his sermon going to reach 
down to connect with such a level of reality, and redeem it in the 
mercy of the Gospel’s message, or is he going to say that his people 
have not ‘“‘grown”’ sufficiently to hear “reality?” 

Yet his people know that hope grows only out of failure, and the 
comprehension of it. His people no longer really want to forget. 
They know that if to forget is really what they want, a more divert- 
ing way is to get drunk than to sit in a church building. The clergy- 
man’s people want reality, to know “why” and even “how’—O Lamb 
of God that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us 

. . . Grant us thy peace. The clergyman’s people want to know 
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when, where, how, why, and who. The clergyman’s people are 
going Sundays to church. How many hours each week are they 
spending in theaters or sitting before TV sets or reading periodicals? 
Where does their “Christian Education” start and where does it leave 
off? 


II. IMpuicirLy RELIGIOoUus MOovIEs 


All media of communication are implicitly theological. Back in 
1850 Christoph Blumhardt, a German pastor, saw the connection 
between the Bible and the newspaper—between this and that in 
Christ. He brought together the men of his church one night each 
week. One week they would read the Bible together. The next 
week they would read the newspaper, interpreting it in light of God's 
action in history and in terms of man’s sin in politics and other 
spheres of life. 

We must deal with the question: What is a “religious” medium of 
mass communication? What, exactly, is a “religious” film? A work 
of art, as a very encounter of faith, may leave us caught up into what 
C. S. Lewis has described as ‘“‘an unforgettable intensity of life— 
haunted forever with the sense of vast dignities and strange sorrows 
and teased with thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls.” A 
medium of communication certainly possesses an implicit religious 
meaning if it realistically mirrors the human condition, if it offers 
an insight into a human soul alienated from God. Daniel Day 
Williams, in his book What Present-Day Theologians Are Thinking, 
points out the validity of this kind of expression: “Art which is not 
specifically Christian but which communicates man’s sense of the 
holy or his hunger and thirst for it prepares the spirit for faith.” 

There is no explicit doctrine of man in the vast majority of films. 
But there is certainly a recognizable Christian doctrine of man which 
is implicit, which is stated in “negative witness” and which in just 
that kind of a statement is far more graphic, far more powerful, when 
converted into positive witness. Often, by Christian interpretation 
of what is even explicitly an atheistic statement, we can see the faith 
quite clearly. 

Negative witness is asserted indirectly; it has an implicit Christian 
significance that needs to be excavated. And, for such a task, we 
need the tools of Christian discrimination; and this brings us to the 
door of theology. This is a most challenging way of bringing a large 
number of laymen and laywomen to the door of theology, too. Many 
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films—and novels, magazine stories and articles, newspaper reports, 
TV and radio programs—are concerned, in a dramatic and compelling 
way, with our real human condition, with the crisis that man is 
sensing in living today. The underlying character of the persons 
in our movies and other mass media lends itself to theological in- 
terpretation of the most significant kind. One is immediately con- 
cerned with anthropology, with the ontological question, with the 
creation and the fall and the redemptive work of God in Christ. 

In the movie Country Girl Bing Crosby tries despairingly to justify 
himself, while at the same time fighting with all his might against 
the fact of his justification’s lying outside of himself, that is, only 
in Christ. ‘This was never said; the film bore no “religious” mark- 
ings; not more than one out of a hundred persons who saw the film 
even considered that there might be an iceberg of Christian relevance 
underneath its slick surface. In Citizen Kane, we see the hazy out- 
line of, at best, a partial knowledge of self. We see, too, the rejection 
of self-acceptance. ‘The mystery of this “person,” this Citizen Kane, 
was to be fought, rationalized, acknowledged briefly in broken and 
illogical (to observers) moments of desperation, and finally wrestled 
with upon an ornate and gaudy deathbed. There is meaningful 
symbolism (a sleigh in some snow, somewhere, or a name of abso- 
lutely private meaning like the ‘Rosebud’ of Citizen Kane) in every 
man’s life. Do we accept, even seek, or do we reject the symbolism 
in our lives? Is our own person to be accepted as having been 
created in the image of God and planted on earth in a certain time 
and at a certain place; or is our own person to be seen as wholly 
self-developed? Will we “break’’ ourselves and “make” ourselves in 
our own or Satan’s image, or will we dig in both earthy and heavenly 
soil for the roots that may tell us who we are? 

I remember seeing, in England, the French film based on the 
Colette novel Le Blé en Herbe. It was shown in the United States 
as The Game of Love. The local newspaper advertisement was 
headlined: “See it and discuss it in whispers.’” The film’s classifica- 
tion was “X’’; no person under 16 accompanied or not, could be ad- 
mitted to any part of the program. The audience reacted as it had 
been prepared by the mass media to react. One heard snickers dur- 
ing delicate scenes, one heard bawdy laughter in scenes of emotional 
violence. The film itself is honest and an effective study of adoles- 
cence and human loneliness and sexual hunger. Its theme is uni- 
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versal. ‘The film captures poignantly the lost wonder, the meaning. 
lessness, in giving of one’s body, and perhaps of one’s personality, 
to another personality for just an isolated moment without signifi- 
cance for the years and for eternity. One thinks of Eden as the 
camera follows the two young persons walking together along the 
grey, colorless seashore. Willthey marry? (What of the sacrament?) 
Why should they marry, except that she is now naked and unpro- 
tected and needs this other human being, and that he is caught in a 
pattern without which a larger pattern would not make sense? And 
what is life but a pattern? 


III. CurisTIAN COMMENT ON RECENT FILMS 


Lust for Life, the screen treatment of Vincent Van Gogh’s life, 
has a scene in a bordello; it frankly reveals the life of Van Gogh 
with his mistress who was a former prostitute; it shows on the screen 
much drinking and uncontrolled emotion and it even shows up the 
sham of an institutional, bourgeois Church which had so far failed 
to be the Body of Christ that it had forgotten to love humanity or to 
have mercy upon it. ‘This isa “‘religious’’ motion picture, containing 
genuine religious insights and pointing to values beyond itself. Van 
Gogh earnestly, at times even desperately, sought to express in his 
life and work his love of God. His was a passionate soul which 
manfested itself in unrest. How could he relax into a static peace, 
when always before him loomed the fact of the urgent unfulfillment 
of his ‘‘vocation” in life? “The Hound of Heaven was, for Van Gogh, 
unrelenting. 

We see, in Lust for Life, Van Gogh (played by Kirk Douglas) 
delivering his first carefully prepared sermon to the hopeless min- 
ing folk living in a Belgian coal-mining town where he spent some 
time as an evangelist in his youth. Van Gogh did not “communi- 
cate the Gospel” to the fathers and mothers of ten-year-old boys and 
girls working like animals down in the mines. Perceiving his fail- 
ure in “preaching,” Van Gogh tried honestly to live the life of the 
poor persons around him. He deprived himself, he worked him- 
self to sickness, he let the intensity of the situation seep into his mind 
and soul. And, then, the quite proper clergymen of the Protestant 
evangelical group arrived and were aghast to see Van Gogh, dirty, 
grimy, lacking in modulated poise, actually feeling the pathos of the 
sub-human life which he was sharing. Van Gogh was dismissed as 
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an “evangelist.” Of course, in just such soil and climate the religion 
of Communism takes root. 

Giant, George Stevens’ picture featuring the late James Dean, un- 
mistakably contains the message that “security” is more than money, 
bought friendships, and unassailable status-position. Security is not 
earned, but (in God’s grace) is a freely-offered gift. The mass ap- 
peal of the late Mr. Dean came about because of the ultimate in 
celebrity identification which he represented in relation to his fol- 
lowers. Of his performance in Giant, Bosley Crowther of the New 
York Times wrote that it was “malignant, tangy and corrosive. . . . 
Mr. Dean plays this curious villain with a stylized spookiness—a sly 
sort of off-beat languor and slur of language—that concentrates spite.” 
Mr. Dean portrayed a frightened, lonely, rejected youth who longs 
for a great fortune. Then, he will assert himself; then, he will make 
his detractors eat their words; then, he will have “security.” Mr. 
Dean makes his fortune, and becomes a drunken bum, but one worth 
many millions of dollars. Off-screen (in his mass media publicity) 
and on-screen (also in Rebel Without a Cause and East of Eden) 
Mr. Dean portrayed the “unlovable.” Millions of young persons, 
identifying Mr. Dean’s “rebellion” with what they honestly call 
their own feelings, were somehow experiencing some of the un- 
steadiness, the loneliness, the devil-may-care-slothfulness which Mr. 
Dean, on-screen, obviously portrayed. Society must be concerned 
with this development. Even more so, must the Church be con- 
cerned. Mr. Dean’s “rebellion”? In Mr. Dean we see the legend, 
the individual figure, who, in an age and society demanding con- 
formity, pursued individuality even to the point of self-destruction, 
yet was not rejected by society but rather lionized by it. 

We are reminded, by Mr. Dean’s screen personality, that we are 
called upon to love the unlovable. We hear a good deal about lov- 
ing the unlovable in his most unlovable moment. Yet, it is impor- 
tant for us to remember that the person making the noble, earnest 
and perhaps self-righteous effort so to do is himself as ‘‘unlovable”’ 
as the person labeled “unlovable.” In his infinite mercy, God 
transcends all such man-made labels as “unlovable’’ and “lovable.” 
The love of God is quite beyond our man-made definitions and even 
our distortedly pietistic efforts to see ourselves sometimes as “lov- 
able,” standing off against an “unlovable” whom we are determined, 
in our superiority, to love. 
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To live, despite all tragedies, all cataclysmic circumstances which 
dwarf one (and, yet, do not), is the “message” of War and Peace, the 
Ponti-di Laurentiis motion picture production of the Tolstoy novel. 
Life goes on, it is mysteriously and powerfully moved to continue, 
despite all obstacles; indeed, obstacles must result in growth or the 
stagnation which is itself death. The film also “preaches” the mon- 
strous cruelty of war. We see the French infantrymen advance into 
Russian cannon fire which turns them back in rout. And then we 
see Napoleon’s cavalry charge, in a scene reminiscent of Olivier’s 
Henry V. The charge picks up momentum, advancing across the 
screen at a dizzying speed, and is successful. The irony of its suc- 
cess is reflected in a scene at a relief-station, where wounded are be- 
ing cared for by a tired doctor. Near the beginning of the picture, 
Henry Fonda (playing Pierre Bezukhov) exclaims to Mel Ferrer 
(in the role of Andrey Bolzonsky): “You must be somebody. You 
must aim at something—I tell myself, today, for a change. ‘Pierre, 
today you must take steps to become a saint.’”’ Circumstances pick 
up Fonda, and shake him soundly. He had been the “observer- 
of-life,” who always stood back, watching its battles as if they were 
taking place within a picture frame, with himself standing by, in- 
tently curious and even aware, but not involved. For Fonda, there 
comes involvement (in occupied-Moscow and particularly in a mo- 
ment when he finds he cannot pull the trigger of his gun to shoot a 
man; in prison; on the retreat “death march” from Moscow), and, 
with it, life /ived. For this reason, he seems to be the focal figure 
of the film. 

The Great Man is Hollywood’s movie version of Al Morgan's 
bitterly incisive novel about the heights of hucksterdom. The 
Great Man shows us several highly successful persons who are fail- 
ures: several famous well-eating, well-drinking, well-travelled per- 
sons who are moving as swiftly as possible to nowhere. The draw- 
ing of such a picture of a segment of our culture is not new. Yet 
this particular movie has such realism, such obvious truth under- 
lying it, that its impact is sharp. Institutionally, the Church seems 
often to be content living side by side with such an industry-envelop- 
ing facade as “protects” such persons, not speaking out with the 
scandal of the Gospel to them but, instead, asking them for free 
radio-TV time and some crumbs from a fat publicity loaf. Organ- 
ized religion is given a critical, somewhat ironical, look in the film. 
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There is the spectacle of a celebrity’s funeral, staged in New York 
in an old TV studio with thousands of men, women and children 
in attendance. We learn that choirs of churches and synagogues 
“of the three faiths” are singing, on the hour, throughout the day, 
at this maudlin event. And who is to say this is not exactly the 
way it would be if one of the real-life ‘Herb Fullers” smashed his 
Cadillac and were given the eulogy “treatment” by industry, press, 
“organized religion” and Uncle Sam? 

There are long monologues in The Great Man, brilliantly 
achieved in underplayed, documentary—or, better, “depth’—style. 
A young girl singer, played by Julie London, who had “belonged” 
to Herb Fuller, has a long monologue. Fuller, the deceased celeb- 
rity, could in his heyday have the singer whenever he liked, when- 
ever he was in the neighborhood. In return, she banked more than 
one thousand dollars a week as a singer on his shows and had become 
a celebrity in her own right. We see her, on the screen, as a bud- 
ding alcoholic. She had long ago ruled out the possibility of love; 
her sex life had had to be accommodated to her success-schedule. 
The price is not a low one, largely because a human being cannot 
escape the fact that he or she 7s a human being, with all the improb- 
able, unpredictable universal elements of moods, doubts, despairs, 
anxieties, the desperate need to know that one is loved for oneself, 
the terrible necessity of integrating one’s appetites and drives with 
one’s God-created humanity. ‘The success-story celebrities we see 
in the film are acutely lonely, out of essential relatedness, insecure 
with all their success symbols, standing naked without the dignity 
given them by virtue of the imago Det, for they have sold mind, 
body and soul. These are not theirs to sell. Basically, they know 
this fact, but the point of no return has been passed, or, at least they 
think so. 

Baby Doll, Elia Kazan’s burning film treatment of Tennessee 
Williams’s erotic story, has become the most controversial Holly- 
wood motion picture in recent years. Messrs. Kazan and Williams 
and their colleagues smashed a number of “thou shalt nots” in giv- 
ing the public their arresting study of human and social decadence. 
Baby Doll derives its basic energy from sexual energy, its basic drive 
from sexual drive. Its sexuality is indigenous in a theme that is 
completely honest in its development. It is not like the cream puff, 
dishonestly comic-strip-character sex of The Ten Commandments 
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and the burlesqued, unfunnily distorted sex shown us in The Op. 
posite Sex. ‘The script called for verboten references to “nigger” 
and “dago” and “‘wop.” ‘This must be commended, for it mirrors 
truly a cancerous growth in American life which cannot be healed 
until it is diagnosed. Since people use such epithets to refer to their 
brother human beings created along with themselves in the image 
of God, why not face the truth in the art form of the cinema? 

Millions of persons have seen Baby Doll, whether the Legion of 
Decency and some Churches liked it or not. Is it enough for the 
Church to say they are “in sin” by being in the movie line, and to 
leave them standing in line without any way to interpret what they 
are going to see? For they are still seeing Baby Doll, and will con- 
tinue to see it for years. If Christians were ever afraid of an honest 
portrayal of human life, at whatever level of degradation, and if the 
Gospel were found lacking in its ability to speak by grace to such 
a situation, one dreads to think of the degradation of the faith which 
would be clearly exemplified! 

Mr. Williams disagreeably studies persons when they are so caught 
by life’s tragedy that they sometimes resemble insects impaled upon 
the end of a needle. Mr. Williams may frighten or disgust or irti- 
tate us considerably, yet our response seems to indicate that we know 
he is not confronting us with papier-mdché creatures. The Church 
must, it seems, as her Lord, look upon the so-called seamy slices of 
life and, confronted by ugliness and degradation, love, minister and 
understand in his mind and strength. The Church is called upon 
not to minister only to the self-acknowledged “nice” people. Baby 
Doll gives us a glimpse of some persons who are neither “nice” in 
their own eyes or society’s. One wonders what the pastor and the 
congregation of Christians closest by the derelict, haunted planta- 
tion house in the film would be like, and what they would be doing 
to relate worship and life—and if they would understand and love 
these run-down, degraded neighbors of theirs. 


IV. THEATER AND CHURCH 


Terence Rattigan’s stage play Separate Tables will soon be a 
movie. It employs the imagery of separate tables in a hotel res 
taurant to depict, in a devastating way, human loneliness and isola- 
tion. Often such a “negative witness,” discerned, interpreted, and 
changed into positive witness, will do more to confront a non- 
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Christian with the Gospel than anything else can do. In other 
words, non-religious cinema may convey implicit Christian truth 
more significantly for some persons than “religious” drama could 
do, for the latter might only stiffen a non-Christian’s initial atti- 
tude of indifference, resentment or downright opposition. New 
signs of interest in Christian thought among intellectuals seem to 
be induced not so much by theological writing as by movies and 
other mass media. 

In Holland, the cinema and theater have, for large sections of 
the population, become substitutes for a church, as they are “places 
where it is still possible to see real personalities, whom one can no 
longer meet anywhere else.” In Groningen, selected films have 
been shown by the churches in large cinemas, and these have con- 
stituted the basis of sermons in follow-up church services. It has 
been discovered that a film that is not “Christian” nevertheless “may 
fulfill an important function by opening people’s eyes to life, bring- 
ing up real questions and showing the real frontiers, and thus 
making people reflect.” In a few words, J. B. Priestley offers an 
excellent definition of hell in terms of negative witness: “Hell— 
not fiery and romantic but grey, greasy, dismal—is just around the 
corner.” 

Vittorio De Sica’s great film, Umberto D, concerns an old man in 
Italy, his dog, desperately bad economic conditions, and a young 
woman who is pregnant but does not know which one of the two 
lovers she has taken is her baby’s father. How does De Sica de- 
scribe the meaning of this film? ‘It seeks to put on the screen the 
drama of man’s inability to communicate with his fellow man,” he 
has explained. He continued: 


When everything is at a dead end, when there is no more hope of 
getting help from anybody. it is just then that Umberto could have 
found a way out. By taking the girl out of this house, being a father 
to her. Two or three together might solve their problems. Noth- 
ing of this sort happened. Human beings have this primitive, per- 
ennial, ancient fault of not understanding one another, of not com- 
municating with each other. ‘This is the story of “Umberto D,” that 
is to say, of a man like ourselves. 


Positive witness is asserted through direct means, of course; and 
through the direct means of converting negative witness, of bringing 
to light its implicit meaning. In positive witness, an explicit mean- 
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ing is present. Generally, as we know, we are dealing in mass media 
with negative, rather than with positive witness. All films are theo- 
logical; but some are enchantment, some are honest. All may bear 
a negative witness, but the honest ones (and those, too, that one would 
never be apt in a superficial way to associate with religion, such as 
A Streetcar Named Desire) are “in spirit and in truth.” One be- 
iieves that they are perhaps nearer the Kingdom of God than some 
self-styled “religious” pictures that merely exploit the media of mass 
communication. 

A movie—or periodical or television show or radio program-, if 
it is honest in spirit and in truth, gives us an element of life. Ac- 
tivity along the lines of Christian interpretation, translating into 
Christian terms what is right before one’s eyes in life, is of the ut- 
most importance in what we call “Christian Education” if there are 
to be more Christians and if all of us are to be educated as Christians 
living in today’s world, which is where we happen to live and where 
Christ finds us. The Christian expression in any medium of com- 
munication is that which is essentially honest, and, because its por- 
trayal of character and event is true, enables us to perceive the per- 
son of Christ and his work and their significance for us and for our 
everyday lives. 


V. Exp.LicirLy RELIGIOUS MOVIES 


The list is growing of movies which their press agents label as be- 
ing “religious.” Religion is a subject that “‘sells’’ in all the mass 
media currently. One finds most generally, in “religious’’ films 
made for mass theatrical distribution, soft answers, eclectic “philo- 
sophically religious’ abstract propositions, do-goodism and senti- 
mentalism in pastoral garb and, always, the classical “hero” rather 
than the Suffering Servant, Jesus Christ. The spectacle-movie ush- 
ered in the spectacle-god, made in the image of technological man, 
and, indeed, a long-suffering servant of man’s, ready, at the drop of 
a movie director’s hat, to perform miracles in technicolor. 

Cecil B. DeMille is the past-master of this sort of production which 
reached its peak of development in the $13,500,000 movie The Ten 
Commandments. Here, Bible (with scenarists’ original writing to 
fill in Scriptural gaps) and star system came together in magnificent, 
orgiastic splendor undergirded by topical issues of “freedom” and 
“slavery.” The sheer scope, the unprecedented budget (it had to 
gross $20,000,000), the strongly religious overtones of the film, abet- 
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ted by a fantastic press campaign aligning itself with a prevalent 
climate of religiosity: all served a part in guaranteeing for The Ten 
Commandments a place high on the list of the explicitly religious 
movies. 

Surely the most celebrated and best-remembered parts of The 
Ten Commandments will be the gigantic crowd scene as the Ex- 
odus from Egypt commences; the pathway made by God for the 
Hebrews through the Red Sea; and God’s literal burning into stone 
of the Ten Commandments. The vast technical work underlying 
the making of the picture is a superb demonstration of patience, 
craftsmanship, and imagination. However, these peak moments 
of the film are objectionable. Has Mr. DeMille made use of sym- 
bolism? Has he left anything to our imagination? He has not. 
He has made such a mistaken use of realism that no realism remains. 
He destroyed the realism (and there is no more important kind) of 
our imagination and our faith. One simply does not know how 
God spoke to Moses from the burning bush described in the Old 
Testament. In the film, the mountain is alive with color. Charl- 
ton Heston (portraying Moses) approaches the bush and, suddenly, 
the multiple-echo-chambered voice of God speaks. 

One would like to see this scene in small-screen, black-and-white 
treatment. God’s call to Moses would be what it has been to all 
men and always will be to all men. One receives the call of God 
in faith and responds to it in whatever action God demands, and 
that action may be inaction. One would like to shoot this scene 
without sound, the crackling of a burning bush or the sepulchral, 
unreal, Hollywood-conceived “voice of God.” ‘The call of God 
does not come through the literal, anthropomorphic “‘voice of God.” 
The call is heard within the heart and soul and mind, by faith. This 
scene of Moses’ receiving the call of God could be indescribably mov- 
ing if it were rendered in utter simplicity. 

One does not know how to draw a picture of God’s giving the ten 
commandments to Moses. In the film, we see God in the guise of 
a literal pillar of fire. As the echo-chambered, false voice cries out 
each commandment, a thunderbolt is seen to leave the pillar of fire 
and to burn, literally, each commandment into stone. Throughout 
this devastatingly Fundamentalist depiction of a God of wrath and 
terror, Moses is seen, cowering (quite understandably), the sweat 
and shock registering on his face. 
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Realism demands a faithful appeal to man’s creative imagination. 
Realism is destroyed by “roadmaps,” when we are dealing with Al- 
mighty God. God never deals in “blueprints” of man’s devising or 
comprehension. He is holy. His will is mysterious, in that it néi- 
ther necessarily fulfills our expectations nor what we presume to be 
our needs. A literal depiction of his actions, as a film producer 
imagines them to be, lies somewhere between sheer blasphemy and 
poor taste. 

Marcelino, the Spanish religious film, is an example of relatively 
unsentimentalized reverence with some sudden, astonishing depths 
of faith experience, and of impeccable taste. The voice of a man 
impersonating the voice of Jesus Christ is heard in Marcelino. 
Knowing before going to the theater that I should be hearing this 
voice, I had made a note to study it critically. It was only when I 
was walking away from the theater that I thought at all of the qual- 
ity or technique of the voice. One had been caught up in some- 
thing very good and genuinely lovely, and the makers of the film 
had created a unified, altogether absorbing work of cinematic art 
dealing with a religious subject. “Technique was woven well into 
the overall artistic fabric. 

One recalls a Hollywood depiction of the crucifixion of Jesus. 
The crucifixion, in color, making use of the finest photography, 
depending upon a film actor (sprayed with synthetic blood and sweat) 
hanging there on the wood, is impossible. A crucifixion itself 
was nauseatingly bloody and brutal and butchered. Nails piercing 
hands and feet of flesh; the cross raised, and then dropped down into 
its socket in the earth, wrenching the body and tearing the flesh 
agonizingly; flies covering the clotted blood on the body; face ex- 
hausted, eyes delirious and hot, body filthy and, really, not much 
more than a flogged, tortured carcass. This is the crucifixion. It 
just does not resemble the historical crucifixion of Jesus Christ when 
it is prettied-up for a million dollar film, even for the best of pro- 
claimed purposes. The project defeats itself. The prettified cruci- 
fixion destroys realism, renders the “‘successful failure” of God in 
Christ a sentimental tableau. One has no right to do such things 
to Holy Scripture, in the name of Holy Scripture, or to Jesus Christ, 
in the name of Jesus Christ. One is genuinely angered by such 
thoughtless excursions into “evangelism” which ironically pummels 
the cause of honest evangelism into near-unconsciousness. 
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The Christ-portrayal is the epitome of explicitly religious cinema. 
Various actors have portrayed our Lord in a number of movies 
through the years, including From the Manger to the Cross (1912); 
Intolerance (1916); Civilization (1916); Sparrows (1926); King of 
Kings (1927); and Day of Triumph (1954). An actor played the 
role of Jesus in Ben Hur (1926) but was never seen in close-up. 
There have also been various portrayals in movies of “Christ-like” 
men, carrying the implication that Christ was himself somehow 
present in other men. The Chalcedonian statement, made at the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451, is still the classic “formula” for Chris- 
tians who are trying to define the divine and human natures of Jesus 
Christ. The Chalcedonian dictum is inherently ambiguous and 
subject to differing interpretations. Bishop Wand has noted that 
it is a definition of faith which, “if it did not explain Christian doc- 
trine, at least stated plainly the limits within which alone a satisfac- 
tory doctrine could be formulated.” Several new Christ-portrayals 
on the screen for global distribution are presently in various proc- 
esses of preparation. A preliminary action to any portrayal of Jesus 
Christ on the screen, one feels, is study by those involved of this 
historical, definitive Christological statement, and at least an honest 
weighing of its implications. From this, one might expect a mini- 
mal comprehension, anyhow, of the fact that there are definite theo- 
logical problems inherently present in a movie portrayal of Jesus 
Christ. In a number of ways, this would represent a real step 
forward. 


VI. CHrRIsTIAN CINEMA 


What is a Christian film production organization? If it is “non- 
profit” motivated, still it must make money in order to plough money 
back into increased nonprofit production. ‘‘Nonprofit’” production 
is true of many films made for use in churches. Ifa production com- 
pany is not “commercial,” still it must employ talent, make use of 
advertising and promotion, and compete at a business level with 
other production organizations within the same category and with 
some outside of the category. As one finds it difficult to speak of a 
Christian nation or a Christian ruler or a Christian enterprise—out- 
side of pure theory, and in terms of practice or witness—so one shies 
away from signalizing a motion picture production organization that 
specializes in “religious” or “Christian” films as Christian. Did not 
St. Francis himself, on his deathbed, say to his brethren, “Now let 
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us begin to be Christians’? ‘The responsibility of pinning the label 
of Christian to any essentially business enterprise, even when it has 
a strand of altruistic or selfless motive, is a heavy one. One would 
like to be spared the spectacle of a Christian film production organi- 
zation involved in widely publicized court litigation with an actor 
who had been signed to portray on the screen Jesus Christ, or St. 
Paul, or the humble St. Francis of Assisi. 

In the category of “Christian” films made expressly for church use 
(as contrasted with production for mass media distribution) and for 
various “religious” films made for mass theatrical distribution, there 
is, first, the question of “‘story.”” Will only Biblical material be 
adapted and dramatized, or will “modern” stories be developed, re- 
lating, for example, to Christian ethics and everyday problems of 
life? There is the problem of developing writers for the specialized 
task of creating such scenarios. A comprehension of more than lit- 
eral familiarity with the Scriptures is desirable, yet such familiarity 
is itself to be hailed warmly. Of course, such familiarity alone, 
without a scenarist’s developed skill, will not suffice. Directors must 
be developed. ‘These must combine the skill of their craft with an 
understanding of the motivation underlying the production. Cast- 
ing is a major problem. Who will portray Jesus Christ? the Virgin 
Mary? St. Paul? What is the professional background of the actors 
sought? What is their motivation? What of the nature of their 
private lives, especially from the standpoint of personal publicity 
now, or later? Many theological questions arise in the treatment 
of Biblical subjects by religious films. A British Church journal 
raised serious theological questions about the portrayal, in an Ameri- 
can religious film, of the person of the resurrected Christ. 

Christian cinema will be undertaken in the tension and awareness 
of the tendency of evangelism to be converted sinfully into exploita- 
tion. One will remember, even while he is caught in the ambiguity 
of exploitation, that God does not exploit men’s free wills, that Jesus 
Christ, far from exploiting anybody for the worldly accoutrements 
of a messiah, chose instead to die upon the cross. 

Christian cinema will exist in freedom of categories. A “Chris- 
tian” or “religious” subject does not necessarily make for a Christian 
cinema. Brother George Every wrote, in Christian Discrimination: 


A distinction ought to be made between religious art and art on re- 
ligious subjects. The poetry of the fifteenth-century French poet 
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Villon has been called extremely religious, though he himself was a 
sad scamp; and we can speak of the deeply religious outlook implied 
in James Joyce’s Ulysses, which was for some time officially unprint- 
able. In such a case we mean that the work implies an outlook of 
life which is religious and not humanist, which recognizes, as the 
great religious traditions recognize, the weakness and sinfulness of 
man, and his need for redemption. But art which is not in this sense 
religious may very well be about religion, for religion, love, and na- 
ture are the three perennial subjects of poetry, painting and sculp- 
ture. 


Christian cinema is found at its best, in the opinion of this writer, 
in the French film Monsteur Vincent. Yet, one finds Christian cin- 
ema in relatively different degrees in much cinematic art which is 
fine as art, is honest in treating personalities and clearly raises issues 
of the most profound importance, even when not doing so explicitly, 
or, certainly, self-consciously. ‘The issues are present in the life itself 
which is being realistically portrayed, and they come out of it. 





WHEN ARE WE WITNESSING? ... 
AND WHEN PROSELYTIZING? 


By Rosert CiypEeE JoHNSON 


Committee, that each of its member Churches ponder the prob- 

lem of “Christian Witness, Proselytism, and Religious Lib- 
erty.” This is an issue which has been fermenting beneath the sur- 
face for more than a century, since the founding of the modern 
missionary movement. It emerged as a critical problem with the 
organization of the World Council, suddenly acquiring a flavor of 
pungency and a mood of urgency because of the new relationship 
which the Council established between Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches. 


"To World Council of Churches is asking, through its Central 


I. THE NATURE OF THE REQUEST 


This question was brought into the open in 1920, by an encyclical 
of the Oecumenical Patriarch; and frequent attempts have been made 
by representatives of the eastern Churches to introduce it into off- 
cial ecumenical discussions. The World Council, recognizing a cer- 
tain undeniable justification underlying these requests, has touched 
upon the issue briefly in several of its conferences; but it is now, for 
the first time, asking that the Churches face squarely and candidly 
the specific, thorny questions which are lodged in the heart of the 
matter. It is suggested that each Church do so in the light of its 
theological tradition, to achieve the utmost in frankness and honesty, 
and to avoid the temptation to solve the problem reductionistically, 
in the hope that the peculiar emphases and insights of the various 
traditions will enrich the common conversation. 

The issue is not softened in the request. It comes to us realistically 
rooted in the affirmation that “witness” is our “essential mission and 
responsibility.” The prius of the matter is pointedly located in the 
burden of necessity which is laid upon both the individual Christian 
and every Christian Church to “persuade people to accept the su- 
preme authority of Christ, to commit themselves to him, and to 
render him loving service in the fellowship of the Church.” There 
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is no intimation that any Church should in any way consider com- 
promising this commission. 

Within this perspective “proselytism” is defined as the corruption 
of this necessary witness. “When cajolery, bribery, undue pressure 
or intimidation are used—subtly or openly—to bring about seeming 
conversion; when we put the success of our Church before the honor 
of Christ; when we commit the dishonesty of comparing the ideal of 
our Church with the actual achievement of another; when we seek to 
advance our own cause by bearing false witness against another 
Church; when personal or corporate self-seeking replaces love for 
every individual soul with whom we are concerned,—then witness 
has been deformed into proselytism.”” ‘This, viewed broadly, is the 
problem. 

If we ponder this request within the structure and mood of our 
Reformed faith, it will be difficult to circumvent the conclusion that 
compliance with its spirit, if not with its letter, will require that we 
search our ecclesiastical soul. If the project is not to miscarry it 
will be necessary for each Church first of all to turn in upon itself, 
and scrutinize both its overt policies and its actual practices, to dis- 
cern wherein it has been in the past, or is at present, guilty of 
“proselytism’”’ in any sense—crass or sophisticated. And it would ap- 
pear that Presbyterians ought to be among the first to see this. 

It means that, in reality, this request is double-edged; and that this 
dual nature, if we acknowledge it, actually prohibits any purely ab- 
stract, theoretical, theological response. It seems certain that it 
would be both a tactical and a theological error were we to view this 
as an invitation to elevate and parade lofty theological convictions, 
without simultaneously accepting the obligation to ask ourselves 
bluntly and concretely where we Presbyterians, as a matter of painful 
and specific fact, have failed to stand upon these convictions. 

It perhaps should be added that we also would falsify the spirit 
of the request if we seized upon it as an occasion to display our 
magnanimity, by rushing to confess sins of which we are not par- 
ticularly guilty. This, however, is rarely among the major tempta- 
tions which Presbyterians confront. 


II. THE PRESBYTERIAN PROBLEM 


We meet this problem as Presbyterians on two broad fronts. 
(The third front, marked off by our relationship to Roman Catholi- 
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cism, is not under consideration at the moment.) The question 
emerged, and exists at present, in terms of the relationship of our 
ecumencial mission to the ancient Churches in the Near East, in 
Iraq and Iran and the Syria-Lebanon Mission. It exists also in the 
relationship which each individual Presbyterian Church has to the 
Orthodox Churches, and the Churches of other Protestant denomi- 
tions, within its own community. 

It obviously is the intention of the request that our immediate con- 
cern should be directed to the first of these two areas. In general, 
however, any fundamental principles or conclusions which might 
emerge from our discussion, and prove to be of value on this front, 
also should be locally applicable. ‘There is an eerie element of 
crisis in the stultifying climate of uninterpreted competition which 
continuously threatens the best co-operative efforts of our Churches 
within the American cultural complex; so that if the problem is to 
be met squarely, it eventually should be considered on both fronts, 
and perhaps also on the third front. 

The records suggest that the official policy of our mission among 
the ancient Churches has been generally clear and consistent on the 
matter from the beginning. Missionaries were told in the nine- 
teenth century: “Our object is not to subvert them; not to pull down 
and build up. It is to reform them; to revive among them the spirit 
of the gospel. .. . You are not sent among those Churches to 
proselyte.””* This general policy has been reaffirmed in the inter- 
vening years, and is the substructure of our present purpose. A 
recent memorandum to the Board of Foreign Missions, bearing upon 
this issue, stated flatly that our intention is not “to ‘proselytize’ from 
the ancient Churches, but to help them find new spiritual life as well 
as to evangelize Moslems.” 

The question might be raised whether the spirit of this request of 
the World Council does not demand that an attempt be made, at the 
direction of the General Assembly or in the name of the Church, to 
determine how successful we actually have been in practice in re- 
maining faithful to this professed position. The psychological point 
can be made that dwelling upon the past can prove to be unhealthy; 
but the theological point can also be made that a refusal to dwell 
upon the past annuls the initial movement of Christian faith, the 
movement of confession. 


1 “Missionary Herald,” XXXV, 41 (January, 1839). 
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Calvin once astutely observed that “when Christ goes forth with 
his Gospel serious commotions arise”’; * and there is no real evidence, 
either in the New Testament or in Christian history, to suggest that 
if our work has been effective we should expect to find otherwise. 
We do know that our mission to the Near East was instrumental to 
the birth and growth of the Evangelical Churches, and that one 
direct consequence of this was a substantial loss of membership by 
the ancient Churches. This no doubt can be explained to the satis- 
faction of Presbyterians; but it cannot be explained away. Nor does 
it appear that it has as yet been adequately explained to the Orthodox 
Churches. 

We know also that this process unavoidably gave rise to recurring 
misunderstanding and suspicion; and we should not take lightly the 
fact that remnants of this exist to the present. There is unmistakable 
evidence at the moment that a new spirit is growing; and the new 
climate which has been created by the ecumenical movement has 
done much to filter the atmosphere. However, the elemental proc- 
ess which created the ill feelings has continued to the present. It 
might even be asked whether it did not contribute a substantial de- 
gree of the impetus which provoked this study. If this is true, it 
would appear that as a Church we ought to be conscious of the fact. 
It perhaps also should be made known to the World Council that we 
are conscious of it. We do well to remember that whatever might 
be our personal persuasion as to the degree of purity in our motives, 
and of white hue to our innocence, it is hardly likely that non- 
Presbyterians see us in just the same way that we see ourselves. 

If we are to comply with the spirit of the request the matter also 
will have to be viewed, and reviewed, in terms of the future. Recog- 
nizing the complexity of any problem is one giant step in the direc- 
tion of its resolution; and this is peculiarly true of this problem. 
Our dilemma is created by the fact that we now are caught between 
these two groups, the ancient Churches and the younger Churches 
which our missions conceived; and that in somewhat different but in 
quite specific and binding ways we are committed to faithfulness and 
fellowship with each. It was an insight into the depths of com- 
plexity in this situation which we now occupy which led one of the 
foremost authorities on our ecumenical mission to remark of our 
general policy that it “is much easier to hold forth as an ideal than 


2 Corpus Reformatorum, LXVIII, 603. 
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it is to practice in many actual cases.” His vivid description of the 
concrete, practical problem which we must face in recurring in- 
stances is worth quoting in full. 


The missionary urges them to go back to the old Church and make 
their contributions there. They are convinced that such a course 
would be in vain, would have no effect on the old Church, and would 
stifle their new-found faith. They believe they would be forced out 
if they tried to reform the old Church from within, and therefore 
might as well turn their attention immediately in the direction of the 
evangelical Church. It is clear that we, after having borne our 
Christian witness to these people, cannot turn our backs or close our 
doors against them. We can conscientiously urge them to stay and 
serve in the old Church, but we cannot insist on that or nothing. 
We must hold our door open also, if we are to continue our dis- 
tinctive Christian witness at all. As Christians we must bear our 
witness, and must contend for our freedom to bear our witness. 


We also must be true to our commitments within the World 
Council of Churches. This is our present Presbyterian dilemma, 
with all of its concreteness and complexity. Situated between the 
ancient and the younger Churches, we are pulled in two directions, 
by “the right and duty of free Christian witness,” and by “the obli- 
gations of an ecumenical fellowship.” It no doubt will be sug- 
gested in various ways that we choose one or the other. But to 
choose either to the exclusion of the other actually is neither a live 
option nor a possibility for Presbyterians. 


III. THE PRESBYTERIAN HERITAGE 


As we occupy this sensitive middle position, and seek ways and 
means of resolving the inevitable tension which it creates at pres- 
ent, there are two assumptions which come to us from our tradition 
which seem peculiarly relevant. They can be of value not only in 
motivating and molding our presuppositions, and guiding our ac- 
tions, but also in clarifying our actual intentions to the world of 
Orthodoxy. 

(a). The first of these is the deep conviction which we must nour- 
ish that the Church essentially is united, even where it actually is 
divided. When Calvin discussed the deeper nature of the Church, 
he affirmed bluntly, and with obvious feeling, that it is “not possible” 
(non potest) for it to be divided.*. He reminds us that the “stability” 


8C. R., XXX, 747. 
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of the Church is “the stability of Christ” (firmitudine Christi).* 
Insofar as we bear this in mind there is little danger that we can be 
seriously disconcerted or misled by the ‘‘marred form,” or the “muti- 
lated face” of the Church. 

It was the profound feeling which he had for the cruciality of this 
insight which led Calvin to what otherwise might seem to be an odd 
polemic. Following Augustine, he argued heatedly against the in- 
clusion of the preposition “in” in the article on the Church in the 
Apostles’ Creed. ‘This was, for him, no small point. He insisted 
that we must “believe the Church,” and that we must affirm with pas- 
sion: “I believe the Church” (ecclesiam credere, non in ecclesiam).* 

To take this seriously is to see that at bottom the questions of the 
universality and the unity of the Church are in reality not questions 
of present or of historical fact. ‘They are matters which rest with 
the conviction of faith. Within our tradition the basic assumption 
is not that the Church may be, or may become, one Church. It 
is not that the Church should be, or should become, one Church. 
Primacy must be given to the conviction that the Church is one 
Church, that it is united. 

This conviction could speak volumes to the temptations which 
come our way to “‘proselytize.”” It also should be a powerful weapon 
in our crucial struggle to create a better climate of feeling in the 
Christian world community. We have frequently belied it in the 
past, both in policy and in practical act, and both ecumenically and 
in local communities. It remains embedded in our tradition, how- 
ever; and it should be vigorously reaffirmed. Our Westminster 
Confession of Faith states rather plainly that we “by profession, are 
bound to maintain an holy fellowship and communion.” * Essenti- 
ally, as Presbyterians, if we would in fact be Presbyterians, we have 
no choice other than, in word and deed, and in ecclesiastical word 
and ecclesiastical deed, to believe the Church. 

(b). Calvin also offered some wise theological counsel for those 
instances when we are tempted, or forced, to pass judgment upon the 
health or condition of a Church. ‘Though the melancholy desola- 
tion which surrounds us seems to proclaim that there is nothing left 
of the Church,” he said, “let us remember that the death of Christ 

4C. R., XXX, 748. 


5C. R., XXX, 746. 
& Westminster Confession of Faith, XXVI, 2 
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is fruitful, and that God wonderfully preserves his Church as it were 
in hiding-places.”’ * 

It is not only the fraternal worker or missionary in the Near East, 
but every minister knows too well that the temptation always is with 
us to pass easy and quick judgment upon Churches which do not con- 
form to our preconceived, and more or less Presbyterian, notion of 
what the Church should be. Because we are human, all too human, 
this is the “normal,” and undoubtedly the most frequent rationaliza- 
tion which we apply to our “proselytizing.” There probably are 
few of us who do not need Calvin’s word of caution at this point. 

It should be recognized, however, that the corrective is not senti- 
mentality. The Reformers were quite explicit in setting forth 
specific “marks” which the Church everywhere and at all times must 
have, if it is in fact the Church. But they were careful to frame 
these in terms of the Word and the sacraments, not in terms of moral 
achievement or institutional accomplishment. They also were 
keenly conscious that God can work in quite uncanny and mysterious 
(and thus not necessarily “modern,” and far less necessarily “Presby- 
terian”) ways. Given the Word and the sacraments, Calvin was 
unreservedly ready to affirm that “his grace cannot possibly be ex- 
tinguished, nor can his blood be rendered barren.” * 

We must realistically recognize with our Westminster Confession 
of Faith that Churches can and may degenerate until they become 
veritable “synagogues of Satan’ *—perhaps even Presbyterian 
Churches. It is impossible, however, to stress too often or too 
strongly the correlative recognition that “the purest Churches under 
heaven are subject both to mixture and error.” *° Where this recog- 
nition cannot at present be shared, it must be clung to and affirmed 
with that much more vigor. In the past, touchiness has been as fre- 
quent a cause of the emergence of this problem which we have under 
discussion as has over-aggressiveness. When this temptation comes 
our way, we must avoid it at all cost. 

It is in affirming our Reformed doctrine of fallibility that we 
sharpen our consciousness of the reciprocal needs of the Churches, 
and remind ourselves of our clearly stated obligation: to seek ‘‘com- 


7C. R., XXX, 747. 

8C. R., XXX, 747. 

9W. C., XXV, 5. This phrase undoubtedly was taken from the Geneva Confession, 
where it is not used in general, but with specific reference to “the Churches governed by the 
ordinances of the pope.” Cf., Calvin: Theological Treatises, Library of Christian Classics, 
(Westminster, 1954), p. 31. 

10W. C., XXV, 5. 
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munion in each other’s gifts and graces.” ** The doctrine of the 
“communion of saints’’ was once felt to be an integral aspect of the 
theological posture of Presbyterians; and the burning point of this 
doctrine is “that whatever benefits God confers we must mutually 
communicate to each other.” * If we actually do “believe the 
Church,” a motivation less worthy of our Lord simply cannot be ac- 
ceptable within our tradition, in our relationships with others who 
name his name. 


IV. THE SPECIFIC QUESTIONS 


This request from the World Council concludes by directing 
eleven specific questions to the Churches, asking if we can agree with 
the principles which they would incarnate. No space has here been 
devoted to a direct discussion of these questions, because no one of 
them would seem to require debate if they are viewed either within 
the dimension of our theological tradition, or before the background 
of our primary objectives in the ecumenical movement. We are 
asked if we can agree: 


(1). That we respect the convictions of Churches whose concep- 
tion and practice of Church membership differ from our own and 
consider it our Christian duty to help each other to rise above our 
respective shortcomings through frank theological interchange and 
concrete acts of mutual service, rather than to engage in private or 
public criticism and condemnation of each other’s faults? 

(2). That we recognize it to be the first duty of every awakened 
Christian to strive prayerfully for the renewal of the life of that 
Church in which he is a member? 

(3). That we recognize the right of the mature individual to 
change his Church allegiance if his conscience will not permit him to 
remain longer in the Church of which he is at present a member? 

(4). That we are aware that there exist grave obstacles to brotherly 
relationships wherever, in a given land, all do not enjoy the same 
freedom to practice their faith and bear their witness; and that we 
shall work steadily toward a full equality—legal, economic and social 
—for all Churches in every land? 

(5). That we disavow any Church action by which material or 
social advantages are offered to influence the individual’s Church 


11W. C., XXVI, 1. 
12C. R., XXX, 747-748. 
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affiliation, or undue pressures are brought to bear on persons in times 
of helplessness or stress? 

(6). That while it is proper for Churches to make clear their po- 
sition with regard to marriages between persons belonging to differ- 
ent communions, the conscientious decision of marriage partners as 
to their future Church allegiance should be respected? 

(7). That children should not be admitted to membership in a 
Church other than that of their present affiliation against the desire 
of their parents or guardians? 

(8). That we shall not admit into our membership persons who are 
currently, for reasons of moral laxity, under discipline in their own 
Church, or who are seeking to evade the obligations of membership 
in their own Church, or whose motives for seeking membership in a 
different Church are manifestly worldly or unworthy? 

(9). That whenever a member of one Church desires to be received 
into the membership of another Church, we should, if possible, seek 
direct consultation between the Churches concerned, but if convinced 
of conscientious motives should put no obstacle in the way of transfer 
before or after its accomplishment? 

(10). That while there may be situations where another Church 
established in a given area is witnessing so imperfectly to Christ that 
we are conscientiously bound to offer our witness to its members, 
our first effort should always be to seek patiently for ways in which 
we might strengthen the witness and ministry of that Church by 
brotherly counsel and help? 

(11). That increasing thought and resources should be devoted to 
aiding existing Churches, in areas where they are established, by 
fraternal workers, and the sharing of knowledge and skills and re- 
sources, rather than by the establishment of a competing mission of 
some other Church? 


If serious and sincere agreement on these points could be reached, 
it undoubtedly would be the most momentous step forward on this 
particular problem since “the great schism.” 





APARTHEID AND RELIGION 


By Epwarp A. TiryAKIAN 


INCE the advent of the Nationalist Party to political power in 
1948, the world has become increasingly aware of apartheid as 

a policy of social action which regulates race relations in the 
Union of South Africa. Whereas in the rest of the globe there has 
been a growing trend towards egalitarianism between whites and 
non-whites, in South Africa the major orientation is toward the 
separation of races. To add to this paradox, the largest religious 
body in South Africa—the Dutch Reformed Church *—has not only 
tacitly supported the government’s doctrine of apartheid; it has, in 
fact, provided the ideological support, and it has given a religious 
sanction to a policy of racial segregation. 

To condemn apartheid and its supporters, to view it as a recent 
totalitarian program propounded by a small group of bigots and 
fanatics, is quite facile. But, unfortunately, this moral indignation 
which is voiced by the foreign press is of little help in understanding 
the paradox. Moreover, this view is contradicted by historical and 
sociological factors: not only has racial separation been the tradi- 
tional policy of race relations in the Union of South Africa, but also 
apartheid is today endorsed by the overwhelming majority of the 
white population, Afrikaners and English, by the Nationalist Party 
as well as by the opposition faction, the Union Party. 

Although the problem of race relations in South Africa is too com- 
plex and extensive to be treated in toto here, it is the endeavor of this 
article to point out a dimension which has received too little atten- 
tion in the past: the interplay between race relations and religious - 


1 The Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa is composed of three independent branches. 
The smallest, the Gereformeerde Kerk van Suid-Afrika, has a membership of around 76,000 
and is the most rigidly Calvinistic of the three; it was established in 1859 when it separated 
from the main Dutch Reformed Church in the Cape Colony. The Nederduits Hervermde 
Kerk was the state church of the old South African Republic (which is today the Transvaal 
Province); it numbers about 127,000 members, the overwhelming majority being situated in 
the Transvaal. Finally, the most important and populous branch is the Nederduits Gere- 
formeerde Kerk: about forty-two percent of South Africa's 2,600,000 white population are 
members of it; the N.G.K. has separate synods in each of the four provinces (the Cape Col- 
ony, Natal, Orange Free State, and the Transvaal). With a total membership of 1,600,000 
the N.G.K. is the largest religious denomination in the Union (about fourteen percent of the 
white and non-white population combined). 
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ideology. We shall be dealing in particular with the position of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, which probably wields the greatest power 
of any Protestant Church in secular affairs in any nation today. 
/How has it come about that a Christian Church sanctions racial segre- 
gation? ‘This will be the central focus of this paper. 


I 


The first permanent white settlement in South Africa dates back 
to 1652, when a group of Dutch colonists under the leadership of 
Jan van Riebeeck settled on the site which has come to be Cape 
Town. These early settlers, it may be noted, were members of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

The first natives with whom they came into contact were for the 
most part Hottentots, with some occasional Bushmen. It is im- 
portant to keep in mind that the Bantus in the seventeenth century 
had not yet arrived in the Cape Province, but in their downward 
expansion from East Africa had only gotten as far as what is today 
Natal. It was not to be until over a hundred years later that the 
descendants of the Dutch colonists (the Boers) and the Bantus were 
to meet and clash over possession of much of South Africa. 

In spite of a general conciliatory policy on the part of van Riebeeck, 
the early relations between the colonists and the natives they met were 
not very cordial; in fact, mistrust and suspicion were marked on both 
sides, and this inauspicious start in the relations between whites and 
blacks left its mark on subsequent dealings between the two groups. 

In 1688 a group of French Huguenots, fleeing their homeland 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the ensuing religious 
persecution of Protestants by Louis XIV, arrived at the Cape. 
Through intermarriage and dispersion among the Dutch settlers, the 
Huguenots became quickly assimilated into the culture within two 
generations or so. Although few in numbers, they were to have a 
deep and lasting effect on the religious climate of the colony. 

The French, sharing the same Protestant faith as the Dutch 
colonists, imparted a religious fervor that the rather complacent 
burghers had not felt before. Having been severely persecuted in 
Europe, the Huguenots highly cherished their right to freely practice 
their religion. The French influence, then, served to give religion 
a greater social significance in the community; it became a cohesive 
force between the white settlers of different backgrounds, as well as 
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being an actual social value. The militantism of this religious zeal 
was to serve the later Boer pioneer as a source of psychological se- 
curity and moral comfort when he went into the hostile African 
interior. 

Both the French Huguenots and the Dutch Boers were Calvinists. 
But the French were stricter and more uncompromising; as the root 
of their religious thinking was an extreme form of the notion of pre- 
destination. It has been remarked that: 

If such a religion had any influence at all upon the life of the group, 
it could only be by way of strengthening its religious basis, of em- 
phasizing its exclusive bias, and of confirming an assured belief in its 
own superiority.” 

As the settlers began to raise large herds of cattle and to develop 
extensive farms, they were beset by a shortage of labor, especially of 
agricultural workers. The Council of Policy of the colony met at 
the Cape in 1716 to decide whether it should augment its labor force 
by sending for European laborers or else by importing slaves from 
the Dutch East Indies (the nomadic and wandering Hottentots and 
Bushmen had been shown to be quite apathetic to sedentary work). 
The council, with the sole exception of one voice, decided upon the 
latter alternative. 

The far-reaching effects of this decision were twofold. First, if a 
large-scale European immigration policy had been encouraged from 
the start, the white population might have been substantially larger 
than the present ratio of nearly five non-whites to every white. The 
fear of being overrun or engulfed by the Negroes might not exist to 
the same extent it does, and, consequently, the present policy of race 
relations might be quite different. Second, slavery in one form or 
another became institutionalized, and the Europeans became accus- 
tomed to the idea that the society should have non-whites do the 
menial work. ‘Thus, it may be said that at this early stage the South 
African society developed two broad strata arranged in a hierarchial 
order: the whites at the top, and the non-whites at the bottom. 

In this early period, the whites were quite desirous to preach the 
Gospel to the natives they encountered. Mission work developed, 
and Hottentots and other non-whites worshipped in the same congre- 
gations as the Europeans. By espousing Christianity and receiving 
the sacrament of baptism, a slave could be liberated from his status 


— MacCrone, Race Attitudes in South Africa (London, Oxford University Press, 1937), 
Pp. 8/7 £. 
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(since it was decreed that no Christian could be a slave). As Ben 
Marais has pointed out,* through the eighteenth century there were 
no color lines in the Dutch Reformed Church, the sole distinction 
was between Christian and non-Christian, between the baptized and 
the unbaptized. 

A desire for independence from Holland began to manifest itself 
at this time, and after 1756 the Boers began to refer to themselves as 
“Afrikaners,” to differentiate themselves from colonists just arriving 
from the mother country. Friction was appearing over rights to 
political representation at the Hague, following somewhat the same 
strain in the relations between the mother country and the settlement 
as between the American colonies and England during the same 
period. 

The next event of historical importance occurred in 1795 when 
the British took over the government of South Africa on behalf of the 
Stadholder of Holland who had fled to England as a result of political 
turmoils arising from the French Revolution. During the ensuing 
Napoleonic Wars, Great Britain took permanent possession of South 
Africa, and the ties between the Boers and Europe were even more 
severed. Previously, some Boers had started to migrate northward 
into the unsettled interior, and with the change in political adminis- 
tration, even more left the Cape region. After the British occupa- 
tion, we may say that the Boers had no homeland to look back to for 
support, and this may be one of the factors in the consequent develop- 
ment of Boer nationalism. 

With the advent of the British administration, there came to South 
Africa in the years 1799-1800 members of the London Missionary 
Society. They preached to the native not only religious equality, 
but also social equality. One of them, Van der Kemp, went to live 
among the Hottentots, adopting their dress, and marrying the 
daughter of a slave woman. He induced a colleague, Read, to marry 
a Hottentot girl. By this time mixed marriages had become frowned 
upon in the Cape, and social equality was very opprobrious to the 
settlers. Reflecting public opinion, the Dutch Church at Cape Town 
in 1817 made an official declaration against the inter-marriage of 
whites and natives. The activity of the Society, therefore, was not 
very well received by the Boers, especially since the missionaries kept 
writing to England about the plight of the slave. 


8 Colour: Unsolved Problem of the West (Cape Town, Howard B. Timmins), p. 290. 
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The 1820's and 1830's saw a great wave of humanitarianism sweep 
across Europe which culminated in 1836 in the emancipation of 
slavery throughout the British Empire, including South Africa. 
Slave labor was essential to the Boers whose economy was geared to 
it. The indemnities awarded by the British government to former 
slave holders were far less than the actual loss of slave labor. 

The irritation and hostility the Boers felt against the British 
policies became manifest in 1838 when hundreds of Boer families, 
putting their possessions in covered wagons drawn by oxen, made a 
large-scale exodus from the Cape Colony. This became known as 
the Great Trek, and those who participated in it are remembered 
today as the Voortrekkers. They came to symbolize the spirit of 
independence and freedom from any foreign power. An important 
result was that South African society acquired a definite pioneer 
flavor; and, as we shall shortly see, the ideology of the religious be- 
liefs of the Boers was definitely influenced by this pioneer setting and 
by the accompanying frontier life. 

As the Boer pushed northward and eastward into the interior, he 
found himself opposed by several Bantu tribes who had pushed 
downward, also motivated by the quest for land. In Natal the Boers 
quelled the power of the Zulus after bitter conflicts; the British, who 
had dispatched some emigrants to the eastern coast of Natal, promptly 
claimed the whole territory. In the northeast the Boers encoun- 
tered the Basutos and other Bantus, and after bitter fighting the 
whites settled beyond the Orange River. Even so, the English Gov- 
ernor of the Cape declared that the land between that river and the 
Vaal river was still within the British orbit. In desperation the 
Boers crossed the Vaal into the region which is today called the 
Transvaal. Not satisfied, the British sought to annex the Transvaal 
in 1877, and fighting broke out. The first British-Boer War ended 
in 1881 with political freedom restored to the Transvaal Republic. 
But the discovery of gold and diamond fields made the territory oc- 
cupied by the Boers very desirable in British eyes, and the Boer War 
of 1898-1901 added another unfortunate chapter in the history of 
South Africa. 


II 


In the nineteenth century, then, the Boers constituted an essen- 
tially frontier people, surrounded by two hostile forces: at their 
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back the British, ahead of them the Bantus. Having lost contact 
with Europe, the Boer nation was a cultural enclave, a white civiliza- 
tion in the dark continent. How did this situation affect the re- 
ligious ideology of these people? 

First, in practical affairs racial separation became applied to many 
areas of life. Common religious worship with the Negro became 
more and more objectionable to the white settlers. At the Third 
Synod of 1829 for the first time the issue was raised whether “persons 
of color, who have been accepted as members of Churches by virtue 
of their testimony and the sacrament of Baptism, should receive Com- 
munion on an equal basis with born Christians.” The synod de- 
clared emphatically that there should be no distinction. However, 
popular sentiment became increasingly in favor of worshipping in 
separate buildings. Finally in 1857 the Cape Synod passed a resolu- 
tion segregating the white and non-white congregations as a conces- 
sion to the demand of the whites. However, it is important to note 
that in this resolution the Synod held that it was desirable and in 
accordance with Scripture not to meet separately and that the new 
policy was dictated by practical considerations only. 

After this decision, religious segregation became an institutional- 
ized practice. By 1881 separate missionary Churches were estab- 
lished, and in 1887 the Dutch Reformed Churches organized separate 
parishes for their non-white members. ‘This led to the establishment 
of autonomous Churches for the Bantus and Coloreds (persons of 
n.ixed blood) throughout the country. Today in the Union there 
are over 1,200 distinct independent Bantu churches. 

Let us now consider how the Calvinist ideology became adapted 
to the frontier setting which characterized the bulk of South Africa 
for over two hundred years. In the total pattern of frontier life, 


racial and religious attitudes were closely interwoven. In this 


milieu the term “Christian” came to stand not only for a believer in 
a certain religious faith, but also for a “European” and a “white 
.man.” Religion to the Boer pioneer became a very important but- 
tress against the trials and tribulations of frontier life, a moral support 
against the plunderings of the Bantus as well as against the political 
machinations of the British. Being white and being Christian were 
the distinguishing features of belonging to the superior in-group— 
it was a cherished privileged status which justified the frontier 


farmer’s attempt to subjugate the barbarians who surrounded him. 
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Being heathens, the natives (Bantus) were ascribed to an out-group 
which could never compete on the same terms as those of the Chris- 
tian, “civilized” in-group. The contacts that the whites had with 
the aggressive Bantus fixed in the former’s mind the picture of the 
Negro as being a dangerous foe or at best a person who could not be 
trusted. He was conceived of as a barbarian and a heathen who, 
by European standards, either lacked a culture or else led a very 
primitive life. As a pagan, the Negro was outside the pale of the 
Christian community. 

The desire of the frontiersman to protect his civilization from 
being engulfed by threatening Bantu forces led him to erect barriers 
which would prevent social equality. This is reflected in Article 
Nine of the General Provisions of the Constitution of the Transvaal 
Republic (1858) which states: 


The people shall not permit any equality of coloured persons with 
white inhabitants, neither in the Church nor in the State.‘ 


Certain aspects of Calvinism came to have special meaning for the 
Boer, notably the doctrine of predestination and its emphasis upon 
the “community of the elect.” These principles found an inter- 
esting application in the South African veld. From this set of basic 
postulates followed the conclusion that the Negro was excluded by 
God from those who could obtain salvation. Hence, “Attempts to 
Christianize them (the Bantus) were not merely not sanctioned by, 
but actually contrary to, the teachings of the Bible.” * 

We have mentioned that for the Boer religion had great im- 
portance. But the frontier was not the place for Churches to be 
established, since very few stable communities had become organized 
in the interior of South Africa. The Boer was a “rugged individual- 
ist” who felt uncomfortable if he could see the smoke from his 
neighbor’s chimney. He looked to the Bible as his source of religion, 
and the Holy Book became the staple item of his library; he carried 
it wherever his wanderings took him. As often as not, it was the 
direct source of his information about the world in general. 

In this environment the Old Testament came to have much 
greater import to the Afrikaner than the New Testament, simply be- 
cause the situations portrayed in and the teachings of the Old Testa- 

*The Constitution (“Grundwet”) of the South African Republic of 1858 (London, H. 


MacLeay, 1859). 
5 MacCrone, op. cit., p. 129. 
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ment were such that the Boer could have greater sympathetic and 
empathetic appreciation of them. The general tenor of militantism 
in the Old Testament (especially the early books) was much better 
suited to the hardiness and rigor of frontier life than the New Testa- 
ment. The Boers came to identify themselves with the Biblical 
Israelites, who also regarded themselves as the chosen people, and 
who had had to push into a wilderness, beset and threatened by 
hostile foes wherever they went. The Voortrekkers also found in the 
Old Testament the moral basis for their dealings with the Negroes 
with whom they came into contact. 

The Negroes became associated in the Boer’s mind with the sons 
of Ham who carried the curse of Cain on their heads; for their sins 
these had been doomed by the wrathful God to perpetual bondage 
to any people who would put them in servitude. Thus, no matter 
how harshly he might treat the Negro, the Boer felt that his actions 
had divine sanction. 


The cruelties inflicted upon the natives were always justified by 
quotations from the Old Testament. The Boer compared himself 
to the Israelite of old and the native to a Canaanite whom it was 
doing God a service to destroy.° 


‘In the interior of South Africa, consequently, the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of predestination combined with a belief in the curse on the 
children of Ham led to an interesting dichotomization of the world 
into two major groups. The Elect of God could be identified by 
their white skins and by their profession of the Christian Faith; the 
Damned by their black skins and by their paganism. The religious 
ideology embodied in Calvinism found favorable grounds for appli- 
cation in South Africa—grounds which were psychologically in con- 
sonance with the Boer’s attempt to find a meaning in his relationship 
to his environment. It was an ideology which cemented the soli- 
darity of the white in-group by convincing it of its own superiority 
in the face of overwhelming odds. 

In the nineteenth century, then, the institution which helped the 
Boer preserve his identity was the Church. Religious values perme- 
ated his life and gave him the raison d’étre of his existence. After 
the defeat at the hands of the British in 1901, the Church became 
the bastion of Boer culture and civilization; it was a rallying point 


6W. E. G. Fisher, The Transvaal and the Boers (London, Chapman & Hall, 1900), p. 50. 
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which helped to mitigate the bitter sting of defeat. More than any 
other institution, the Church was responsible for the preservation 
and development of the Afrikaans dialect—which evolved from Dutch, 
added other linguistic influences, and has today become a distinct 
language. Without his religion and his language, the Boer might 
well have been assimilated or engulfed by a primitive culture or 
integrated into British culture. Today’s descendants of the Boers, 
the Afrikaners, have never forgotten the importance of the Church 
for their preservation. As W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches remarked in 1952, 


There are few nations in the world in which one can find such a 
strong alliance and symbiosis of church and people as one finds among 
the Afrikaners. . . . It is not surprising to find that among the 
Afrikaners church, nationhood, language and politics are so inter- 
connected with each other that it is extremely hard to arrive at clear 
distinctions.” 


Having traced the historical development of the religious ideology 
of the Afrikaners, we are now ready to look at the contemporary ~ 
situation. First, it will be important to note the relationship be- 


tween the Dutch Reformed Church and the government, since the 
close interplay between Church and State in the Union of South 
Africa is not fortuitous, but rather, has a well-established basis in the 
Calvinist ideology. 


III 


The Federal Council of the Nederduits Gereformeerde Kerk con- — 
sidered at length at its twenty-second Annual Meeting various aspects | 
of the relations between Church and State. Although the report is 
too long for our purpose to discuss in any great detail, nevertheless 
certain portions of it deserve mention for they are germane to the 
present situation in South Africa.*® 

The report stated that Calvinism conceives of the State as the 
divine creation of God and its existence is independent of its subjects. 
The authority of the State over the individual is absolute, since this 
has also been decreed by God; in the State rests ultimate power. 


* Christianity, Race and South African People (New York, Department of Racial and 
oo Relations, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., 1952), pp. 

6. 

§ The following discussion of the written report has utilized the information contained in 
aa Marquasd, The Peoples and Policies of South Africa (Oxford University Press, 1952), 
pp. 211 £f. 
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The legitimacy of the authority of the ruler over his subjects has also 
divine sanction and, therefore, is not a human invention which can 
be altered by human beings. This authority must be practiced ac- 
cording to the will of God. 

For the Christian, the vote does not signify the right to make 
legislation; this is delegated to the State. The franchise is rather to 
be thought of as symbolizing God’s sovereignty, and, hence, every 
vote should reflect the will of the Lord. Those who are deprived of 
the political franchise still maintain civic rights and are to be pro- 
tected by the State. But the vote is a God-given gift which belongs 
only to those who are politically mature and “are able to use it re- 
sponsibly before God.” The African native does not meet the re- 
quirements of being of age politically; therefore he cannot at this time 
hope to be given the privilege of voting. In a Christian State, suf- 
frage is given to the man who is not just of age politically, but who 
is also a Christian and a full participant in the Christian community. 

But the authority of the State has definite territorial boundaries. 
These are in the divine order of things, and, of course, attempts to 
remove these boundaries are inspired by the Devil. Thus, “The 
humanistic ideal of a world-State must be rejected as contrary to 
Scripture and an attempt to achieve world peace outside the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” * ‘This quote is interesting in so far as it explains the 
bitter resistance of the Dutch Reformed Church to interference from 
outside the Union in matters pertaining to racial segregation. 

The importance of this report is that it provides a religious basis, 
taken from Calvinistic principles, for barring the Negro from voting. 
It is thus implicitly an important religious justification for the Na- 
tionalist’s government denying suffrage to the Negro. 


IV 


We have now reached the point where we can bring into relief 
the position of the Church in relation to apartheid. But it is pre- 
cisely at this juncture that the notion of apartheid must be more 
fully discussed if we wish to understand the doctrines of the Church. 

Apartheid as it is usually thought of outside South Africa is a 
policy deemed to keep the Negro in perpetual servitude to the white. 
It is viewed as a program which will institutionalize a system of 


9 Ibid., p. 213. 
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horizontal stratification, with the Europeans on top and the natives 
on the bottom. This would be similar to the caste system which 
characterized the American South until fairly recently. 

Although this version of apartheid may have some advocates in 
South Africa, the Church and the State conceive apartheid as eventu- 
ally leading to vertical segregation—to the establishment of a multi- 
racial society consisting of separate sub-cultures. The Dutch Re- 
formed Church prefers to use the phrase eiesoortige ontwikkeling— 
“distinctive development’’—by which is intended a policy aiming at 
the maximum development of each race along its own distinctive 
lines. 

This form of apartheid is not essentially a repressive one. The 
native, in his reserve, is to be given the opportunity to develop his 
own way of life and to receive the encouragement and support of the 
whites. This way the whites will be able to maintain their civiliza- 
tion, which they fear would disappear if the Negro were given social 
equality. For social and political equality, so the reasoning goes, 
would ultimately lead to miscegenation, and with the whites greatly 
outnumbered, they would no longer be able to preserve their Chris- 
tian civilization; the white culture would soon be submerged by the 
engulfing heathen native culture. 

It is therefore important to note that today the Church considers 
the Negro as a threat only insofar as he is a pagan. He is not a 
participant in the Christian community, and the two civilizations 
should be kept apart for their mutual benefit. At the 1950 Bloem- 
fontein Conference, called by the Federated Dutch Reformed 
Churches and Missions of Southern Africa, the members of this body 
suggested to the government a policy of immediate total separation. 
But Prime Minister Malan, himself a former Dutch Reformed min- 
ister, turned down this proposal on the grounds that the Church 
could not dictate to the State on secular affairs. Although a full dis- 
cussion of this stand lies outside the scope of this paper, one should 
keep in mind the economic implications of total apartheid: it would 
take away from South Africa its badly-needed source of cheap and 
unskilled labor without which the rich diamond fields and gold mines 
could not operate in their present organization. This would cripple 
the economy of South Africa, and the Nationalist politicians are well 
aware of this problem. Therefore, when the government talks of 
apartheid it has in mind a mixture of horizontal and vertical segrega- 
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tion; the Negro is to live in separate areas from the white man, but 
he is still to be a functioning part of the white economy. 

The 1950 Bloemfontein Conference viewed apartheid as a “‘process 
of development which seeks to lead each section of the people in the 
clearest and quickest way to its own destination under the gracious 
providence of God.” Moreover, it held that the rights of every man 
were to be respected and that permanent subordination of one group 
to another was not in the order of things which God had intended. 
Rejecting present separation as an ideal, the Conference emphasized 
spiritual unity in Christ. In this it reaffirmed a declaration of policy 
laid down by the Synod of the N.G.K. in 1937, which stated: 


While the church acknowledges the existence among the nations 
of the world of different color, cultural and language groups, it also 
acknowledges that God made of one blood all the nations of men 

. and that all souls for whom the Savior shed His blood are equal 
in the eyes of God. 


Moreover, the Synod has declared: 


. since the Gospel arouses a desire in its converts to improve 
their conditions, it is the duty of the Church not to thwart such 
aspirations but to assist them by deed and advice and to direct them 
along the right course. 


From these declarations, it is evident that the Dutch Reformed 
Church does not intend by apartheid a policy of suppression or dis- 
crimination. But this does not mean that the Church, desirous as 
it is of religious unity between whites and blacks, advocates social 
equality and integration. This was clearly brought out at the 1953 
Pretoria Conference, an interdenominational and interracial con- 
ference called by the Federal Missionary Council of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. The Rev. C. B. Brink, Moderator of the Synod of 
the N.G.K. in the Transvaal and Chairman of the Federal Council 
of the N.G.K., stressed that the differences between the races were 
ordained by God and should be preserved. He stated that, “The 
calling of God goes out to many, but that does not nullify natural 
differences of rank and status.” Dr. Brink also mentioned that 


The rise and continuance of separate peoples and nations is accord- 
ing to Scripture, in accordance with the will of God. . . . Even in 
the Church of Christ, as it exists here in its instituted form, the 
Gospel did not abolish the difference in endowment, nature, culture, 
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etc., between the different racial groups. Any attempt to ignore this 
will be an attempt to build another Tower of Babel.’ 


The view of Dr. Brink, and probably that of the majority of 
Dutch Reformed theologians in South Africa, is that unity in Christ 
is not to be confused with unity in the social sphere. They point to 
Scripture as indicating that God willed the separate existence of 
nations (Gen. 11: 6-8; Acts 17: 26). Claims for social equality rep- 
resent the evil fruits of atheistic humanism born of the Age of Rea- 
son. They are to be seen as a misrepresentation of Scripture and, 
consequently, defiance of the Will of God. 

But there is indication that within the Dutch Reformed Church 
there is growing dissension from the belief that apartheid is justifiable 
on Scriptural grounds. Dr. Ben Marais, Professor of Theology at 
the University of Pretoria, has stressed that the Bible emphasizes 
not racial apartness but the apartness of sin: “In the Bible the 
variety of nations appears as a temporary order of God in the era 
of sin, and not as a permanent order.” * Although he denies a 
Biblical justification for a policy of apartheid, Marais sees that the 
present situation in South Africa makes such a policy desirable and 
even imperative, with the proviso that 


. the further demands of Christian brotherhood are not denied 
and the policy concerned is inspired by Christian love and not by 
racial selfishness or a feeling of racial superiority.” 


This view has also found the support of Dr. B. B. Keet, Senior 
Professor of Theology at the Dutch Reformed Church seminary at 
Stellenbosch. At the 1953 Pretoria Conference he asserted, “In 
reality there is only one apartheid known to Scripture, and that is 
the separation from sin, not from our fellow human beings, least of 
all from our brethren in Christ. . . . And if the Church must, for 
practical reasons, nevertheless take account of an existing position, 
then this accommodation must be seen clearly as a temporary meas- 
ure.” Ina recent book Keet has gone so far as to condemn all forms 
of apartheid as ‘a flight from our Christian principles’; he accepts 
apartheid as an interim arrangement, but not as “the model for a 
Christian community.” 

10 Norman Goodall, “The Challenge of the Pretoria Conference,” Ecumenical Review, VI 
(1954), pp. 398-407. 


11 Marais, op. cit., p. 293. 
12 Ibid., p. Toe. p. 
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Apartheid, then, is a controversial issue even within the Dutch 
Reformed Churches. Some defend it on Scriptural grounds; others 
only as a temporary arrangement which meets the needs of the actual 
situation. Although the other Churches in South Africa condemn 
the policies of the government, all the denominations (with some 
exception in the Roman Catholic churches) are organized along lines 
of segregation; this even includes Church attendance so that no Negro 
would ever sit next to a white man. The theological seminaries 
of the different faiths are also segreated. But it will be interesting 
to see whether the Dutch Reformed Church will sanction the pend- 
ing Native Laws Amendment Bill, which provides that Church 
services for racially-mixed congregations will be illegal unless special 
permission has been given for them by the Department of Native 
Affairs. It remains to be seen whether the Church will view this as 
an attempt to destroy the spiritual unity in Christ or as a secular 
matter over which it has no jurisdiction. 

The Dutch Reformed Church, it must be remarked, has evolved 
from the religious ideology of the frontier which looked upon the 
Negro as eternally damned. It has begun to intensify missionary 
activities within the borders of South Africa, whereas previously most 
of its missionary work was carried on in such far-away places as the 
Sudan, Nigeria and the Rhodesias. Today, within the Union the 
Dutch Reformed Missions have in the neighborhood of 150,000 mem- 
bers, but this is still a very small part of the Bantu population of 
8,500,000.** The Church is becoming increasingly concerned with 
bringing the Gospel to the African. In fact, the Tomlinson Commis- 
sion, after a five-year study of the racial problem, recently proposed 
an attempt at the conversion of the whole of the pagan Bantu people 
to Christianity in order to give them a spiritual foundation with 
which to withstand the disintegrative process of detribalization. Be- 
cause of its close association with the State, it would undoubtedly 
be the Dutch Reformed Church (rather than the other denomina- 
tions which have been critical of the government’s policies) which 
would be entrusted with this programme of large-scale conversion. 

Consistent with its acceptance of apartheid, the Church has also 
advocated the separation of the races in the sphere of education. 


18 The majority of the Bantu still practice their primitive religion. However, over 
2,500,000 are Christians with approximately the following denominational distribution: 
Methodist, 1,000,000; Anglican, 500,000; Lutheran, 400,000; Roman Catholic, 375,000; Presby- 
terian, 165,000; Congregationalist, 115,000; Baptist, 70,000. In addition, the 1200 native inde- 
pendent Christian Churches have a total membership of nearly 800,000. 
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The Lydenberg Ring of the Dutch Reformed Church assailed in 1941 / 
certain universities which granted native (Bantu) students “‘privileges 
which would inevitably lead to the complete abolition of the color 
line and the encouragement of miscegenation.” In recent years the 
Church appointed a commission to investigate the need for a new 
education policy which recommended that the Union Government 
take over control of all education in South Africa. The Church 
supported the Bantu Education Act of 1953 which gave to the De- 
partment of Native Affairs control of primary and secondary educa- 
tion for the Bantu; formerly, native education was under the juris- 
diction of each province. This act has dealt a crippling blow to the 
foreign missions’ schools by removing from them badly-needed gov- 
ernment subsidies. Although the relation between education and 
racial separation cannot be treated here,”* it must be pointed out that 
the Dutch Reformed Church will in all likelihood come to play a 
significant role in the education of the natives. With some justifica- 
tion, the Government is reluctant to entrust Bantu education to 
foreign missions who have been opposed to apartheid; in the Dutch 
Reformed Church the Nationalists feel they have had a loyal friend. 


Vv 


Apartheid is easy for foreigners to condemn, but an alternative 
to some form of separation which would satisfy all factions is ex- 
tremely difficult to find. Racial segregation in all spheres of social 
life has been the traditional pattern in South Africa for three hundred 
years. ‘To suggest, as some extreme critics of white policy have, that 
the whites ought to leave South Africa while they can is as meaning- 
ful as the view that the United States can solve its racial difficulties 
by sending the Negroes back to Africa. The American Negro has 
no other home and wishes no other home than in the United States; 
similarly, the Afrikaner has no other mother country than South 
Africa. Irrational as may appear to be the Afrikaner’s fear of being 
overrun by the Bantu, for every white man in South Africa there are 
five non-whites; in the United States for every Negro there are ten 
whites—and the Negro in America still has difficulty in attaining 
social equality. To protect himself the Afrikaner sees at present 
no recourse other than a policy of separation. 


14 See E. A. Tiryakian, “Apartheid and Education in the Union of South Africa,” Harvard 
Educational Review, XXV (1955), pp. 242-59. 
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This policy of apartness, we have shown, has received an important 
religious sanction by the dominant ecclesiastical body, the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Its various synods have through the years con- 
tinued their insistence upon the doctrine of the divine separation 
of races. We have indicated that this doctrine represents an adapta- 
tion of Calvinism to the frontier society of South Africa. But this 
doctrine shows signs today of no longer being acceptable to some of 
the important theologians of the Dutch Reformed Church. The fu- 
ture of South African society is only a conjecture, but it appears as 
though the religious support of apartheid has come to the cross-roads. 
The Dutch Reformed Church has up to now been a source of sta- 
bility; it could well become a source of social change in race relations. 
Which road will it follow? 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr 


ALMOST PERSUADED 


After the Apostle Paul had made his defense before Agrippa, the 
king is reported to have said: “Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” This retort is sometimes interpreted as the wistful re- 
sponse of one who is teetering on the edge of Christian decision but 
who never goes far enough to tip the balance in favor of complete 
acceptance. As the old Gospel Song has it: 


“Almost” cannot avail; 
“Almost” is but to fail! 
Sad, sad, that bitter wail— 
“Almost’’—but lost! 
Other commentators read the words of Agrippa as a facetious out- 
right rejection of the Gospel claim. 


A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 

One wonders what the modern Madison Avenue advertisers would 
have to say about this episode from the point of view of salesmanship. 
Such an off-beat suggestion is prompted by the reading of Vance 
Packard’s best-selling book, The Hidden Persuaders (David McKay 
Co., New York, 1957, 275 pp., $4.00). As an exposé of current 
techniques used by manufacturers to persuade the public to buy 
their products, this book also inadvertently provides a gloomy back- 
stage glimpse of how humans can be manipulated like puppets on 
a string. 

The new advertising is deliberately utilizing methods of mass 
psychoanalysis. ‘What the probers are looking for, of course, 
are the whys of our behavior, so that they can more effectively 
manipulate our habits and choices in their favor. This has led 
them to probe why we are afraid of banks; why we love those big 
fat cars; why we really buy homes; why men smoke cigars; why the 
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kind of car we drive reveals the brand of gasoline we will buy; 
why housewives typically fall into a hypnoidal trance when they get 
into a supermarket; why men are drawn into showrooms by con- 
vertibles but end up buying sedans; why junior loves cereal that 
pops, snaps, and crackles.” Moreover, this probing is being ex- 
tended beyond cars, cereals, and cosmetics to include public re- 
lations, charity donations, fund raising, politics, and even religion 
(how churchmen “can become more effective manipulators of their 
congregations’). 

The trademark of this approach is “motivational research,” now so 
common a term as to be abbreviated simply to M.R. According to 
the M.R. analysts, “you can’t assume that people know what they 
want,” “‘you can’t assume people will tell you the truth about their 
wants and dislikes even if they know them,” and “it is dangerous 
to assume that people can be trusted to behave in a rational way.” 

Anyone who wants to laugh and weep a little at our common 
human foibles should read this book. Don’t blame the M.R. pur- 
veyors too much; reflect rather upon the public’s pliable propensities! 
In his conclusion, Mr. Packard raises some pertinent ethical ques- 


tions about this kind of persuasion, though neither he nor anyone 
else has so far done much to answer these questions. He thinks “we 
still have a strong defense available against such persuaders” by 
choosing not to be persuaded. Perhaps that is so, but the M.R. 
people would probably respond, as smugly as Agrippa to Paul, that 
this is a rational approach to an irrational side of human nature. 


DRAMA IN THE CHURCH 


Much has been said and written in recent months about drama 
and the Church, about the Church’s need to rediscover the com- 
municative potential of drama to supplement liturgy and doctrine, 
preaching and teaching. The Christian Century has inaugurated 
an excellent regular column by Tom Driver which reviews current 
New York plays. A new school of religious drama has been set up 
in connection with Union Theological Seminary, New York. It 
is not uncommon for newspaper drama critics to comment on 
the religious overtones of certain plays. The National Council of 
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Churches has a special group, related to its Department of Worship 
and the Arts, studying the whole matter of drama and the Church. 

So far, however, there has been very little experimenting with 
drama in the Church. Indeed, the preposition in is for most of us 
ambiguous, though if we understood our worship and sacraments 
better the connection would not seem so odd. When we do think 
of drama in the Church, we usually think of Christmas pageants or, 
of all things, minstral shows (which I am told are still frequently 
presented by Church groups). 

One notable experiment of drama in the Church, that is, in the 
sanctuary itself and not just on the stage of the religious education 
building, is being carried forward by The Bishop’s Company which 
is already known in some areas but needs very much to be better 
known. The Company is under the able direction of Phyllis 
Beardsley, actress and producer, and an energetic and enthusiastic 
evangelist for bringing drama back into the church building where, 
we may recall, it first got its start in the mystery and miracle plays 
of the Middle Ages. Since 1954 when the Company performed at 
the Evanston Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Miss 
Beardsley has had ten to fifteen dedicated actors associated with her, 
and the Company has been touring the country playing in Churches 
large and small, urban and rural, conservative and liberal. 

The repertoire includes Sidney Kingsley’s The Patriot, Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s The Devil and Daniel Webster, Reginald Rose’s 
Thunder on Sycamore Street, George Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan, 
Cowan-Coffee’s Family Portrait, Alan Paton’s Cry the Beloved 
Country, and Christopher Fry’s The Boy with a Cart and A Sleep of 
Prisoners. Last year 378 performances were given and the Company 
has appeared in 1,000 cities in 35 states, traveling 110,000 miles. 
Churches booking the Company are asked to provide a minimum 
honorarium of $150.00, but Miss Beardsley says that no Church has 
yet been turned down if even this minimum cannot be met. (Dur- 
ing its first year, the Company averaged $67.00 a performance; a 
token surely of its unselfish dedication.) 

One of the main emphases of The Bishop's Company is that drama 
in the Church should be set in a liturgical context and not staged as 
a secular or non-religious entertainment sponsored by the Church. 
Hence there is little staging of scenery, properties, or costumes, and 
usually the pastor of the Church presides, making an Invocation, 
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pronouncing the Benediction, and perhaps giving a brief introduc- 
tion to the play itself. 

This summer at the Princeton Institute of Theology the Company 
performed several times in Miller Chapel and also conducted each 
day for two weeks a Drama Clinic which was one of the most popular, 
and controversial, items on the program. Among the nearly 300 
pastors in attendance, opinion was sharply divided between those 
who were eager to follow the lead of drama in the Church as ex- 
emplified by The Bishop’s Company and those who expressed a 
native resistance to the whole idea. ‘The most persistent and diff- 
cult question in the clinic discussions was: “What is religious 
drama?” After the moving performance of Fry’s A Sleep of Prison- 
ers, those who so desired were invited to remain for a question period. 
Here again some were enthusiastic and others felt the play was either 
too obscure or not “evangelical” enough. 

For those who would like to know more about the Company and 
its availability, inquiries should be addressed to Mr. Merle Harbach, 
Booking Manager, The Bishop’s Company, Box 424, Santa Barbara, 
California. It is a safe guess that we will be hearing more of this 
Company, and perhaps some theological seminary or some far-seeing 
foundation will want to undergird and strengthen its unusual but 
substantial Christian witness. 


THE VOICE ABOVE AND THE KNOCK BELOW 


A year ago, James S. Stewart, Professor of New Testament Langu- 
age, Literature, and Theology at New College, Edinburgh, delivered 
a series of lectures in Scotland and America on the theme of mission- 
ary motivation. These addresses have now been published in this 
country under the title Thine Is the Kingdom (Scribner’s, 1957, 
74 pp., $2.50—a stiff price for a very small book, but in this case 
worth it). 

Fourteen short but concise chapters trace most of the basic issues 
that are being discussed today when we speak of the missionary obli- 
gation of the Church. With no doubt limited personal experience 
of ‘foreign missions,’ Dr. Stewart nevertheless shows how the mission 
of the Church lies at the root of all Christian life and action and 
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consequently challenges and rebukes us for our complacency and 
apathy. His main point is that the Gospel always interrelates what 
he calls the “indicative” and the “imperative.” “I am sure,” he 
writes, “we need constantly to remind ourselves that the imperative 
of the Church’s mission to the world today rests solidly upon the 
indicative of the mighty acts of the Incarnation, the Cross, and the 
Resurrection, and that the dynamic for our unaccomplished task is 
the accomplished deed of God.” He points out how easy and com- 
mon it is to stress one against the other so that the indicative can 
lead to a sterile Quietism and the imperative to an unreflective 
Activism. 

In illustration of his point, and here the well-known Scottish 
preacher comes to the aid of the New Testament theologian, refer- 
ence is made to “‘one of the greatest missionary stories in the world,” 
Peter on the housetop (Acts, chapter 10). Here indicative and im- 
perative coalesce, and, we may add, here we have a fine example of 
both the author’s incisive exegesis and his lucid style of expression. 
“. . . there are the vision and the voice from heaven; then suddenly, 
shattering his reverie, the loud knocking at the door beneath. It was 
the Gentile world, in the persons of Cornelius’ men, clamoring for 
Christ. It was the Gospel in its weakness being summoned forth to 
face the arena of fierce racial clash and conflict. We ought to ponder 
well the tension of that moment, when both sounds were ringing in 
Peter’s ears at once—the voice of God above, and the knock at the 
door below. For this, at any given moment of history, is the crisis 
of the Church, standing always between the housetop and the door, 
between revelation and mission, between the deed of God and the 
demand of men, between Christ the Redeemer and Cornelius crying 
to be redeemed. Peter, out on the dangerous, incalculable road to 
Caesarea and the Gentiles, with his spirit still bathed in the after- 
glow of the housetop, still vibrant from communion with the high 
God of his salvation—here is the true essential union of mystic 
vision and missionary passion. And, for our heartening, let it not be 
forgotten that when Peter reached Caesarea he found that Someone 
Else had been there before him; and so there dawned upon him 
the realization that it had not been only Cornelius’ soldiers who had 
come to his gate that day and rudely interrupted his vision. The 
disturbing voice had been the voice of Christ himself. ‘Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock.’ ”’ 
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THEOLOGY AND MISSION 


Another brief and quite different discussion of the Christian mis- 
sionary imperative is available in James S. Thomson’s booklet, The 
Divine Mission, a series of lectures given to Canadian theological 
students (Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1957, 81 pp., $1.00). Dr. Thom- 
son is Dean of the Faculty of Divinity at McGill University and 
Moderator of the General Council of the United Church of Canada. 

The thesis of this discussion is that the Christian doctrine of God, 
specifically the doctrine of the Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
inescapably implies a missionary perspective and program. It is not 
merely that Christians decide it is a good thing to witness to their 
faith, but that God himself, as the title of this study suggests, in his 
personal revelation is the divine mission. Unlike other religions 
which may or may not be concerned to evangelize, “the Christian 
faith is inherently missionary” and consequently “missionary obliga- 
tion is the life-blood of the Christian faith.” 

It is this deliberately theological approach that Dean ‘Thomson 
singles out for special attention. This, he feels, is important and 
timely for the reason that much missionary discussion tends to be at 
a humanistic and sociological level. But it is precisely at this point 
that the perplexing question of the finality or absoluteness of Chris- 
tianity arises. The argument for religious relativism is compelling, 
and any claim for the uniqueness of Christianity is apt to look like 
‘‘a sort of bolshevism in religion,” to use Radhakrishnan’s phrase. As 
Dean Thomson says, “even if we disavow ecclesiastical colonialism, 
can we evade the change of spiritual imperialism? . . . Does not zeal 
for conversion amount almost to a kind of spiritual vandalism by 
impertinent intrusion into the sacred heritage of other people?” 

But, says the author, this question ought not to be answered in 
terms of man’s search for God, common and universal as it may be, 
but in terms of God’s search for man. ‘You cannot substitute re- 
ligious aspiration for divine revelation, any more than you can main- 
tain that because all men have a hunger for food, therefore they are 
being fed. . . . The study of comparative religion is full of interest, 
but it is not a substitute for theology which deals with the nature of 
God in his self-manifestation. . . . We have therefore an inevitable 
encounter with theology in the light of which all the variety of re- 
ligion can be evaluated.” 
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GENNADIUS LIBRARY 


The following paragraph regarding the Gennadius Library in 
Athens has been prepared by Dr. Glanville Downey, Professor of 
Byzantine Literature at Harvard University’s Dumbarton Oaks Re- 
search Library and Collection in Washington, D. C., and newly ap- 
pointed Guest Professor at Princeton Theological Seminary: 

“American scholars interested in the Eastern Churches who are 
planning to visit Greece for study and consultation with the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Athens will be welcome to use 
the excellent facilities of the Gennadius Library of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, and to make this their research 
headquarters while in Athens. The library has a rich and famous 
collection of material on the history of Orthodox Christianity, the- 
ology, patristics, liturgy, and Christian archaeology and geography, 
as well as on the history, literature, and civilization of medieval and 
modern Greece, including the Byzantine, Frankish, and Turkish 
periods. The librarian’s name and address: Dr. Peter Topping, 
Gennadius Library, Athens 40, Greece.” 


LIBRARY THEOLOGY 


A librarian, presumably, should not let his personal likes or dis- 
likes determine the selection of books to be purchased and deposited 
inthe library. There are, of course, specialized libraries with collec- 
tions on certain subjects and periods, and theological libraries are also 
- specialized as public libraries are not. But we would hardly think 
of a theological library as having a special theological point of view. 
It might indeed have special collections, but its general coverage 
ought to be as wide and comprehensive as religious and theological 
thinking itself. 

Some years ago when Emil Brunner was being shown through the 
library at Princeton Seminary, he was surprised to discover that an 
American theological library had so many French and German books. 
“But,” he said, “the real test of a theological library is not its col- 
lection of the orthodox Fathers, ancient or modern, but its inclusion 
of the heretics.” So he went to the card catalogue and looked up a 
few of his own favorite heretics, and again he expressed surprise that 
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they too were on the shelves. Just where they were placed and on 
what shelves, he didn’t bother to note, for this after all is the li- 
brarian’s job. And this is where the librarian necessarily becomes a 
theologian in spite of himself, especially if he has to make up his own 
system of classification or follow one set up generations ago. Every 
preacher and teacher, in fact anyone who owns a few books, knows 
what complications are involved in putting books on a shelf! 

I mention this not only to reflect how thankful most of us should 
be that our American theological libraries are so well stocked and 
so systematically classified, but also because I had occasion recently 
to watch the transfer of a whole theological collection from an old 
outmoded building to a new modern one. This past year Princeton 
Seminary has been building its new Robert E. Speer Memorial Li- 
brary, and in the process two older separate buildings were torn 
down. As I walked one evening through one of the older buildings 
with its bare shelves, I came upon a large classification card that once 
marked the section on “Apologetics” according to a cataloguing sys- 
tem prepared about seventy-five years ago. It was section “C’” and 
there were nine subdivisions, the very listing of which tells a story: 
Laws of Belief, Philosophy and Psychology of Religion, Natural 
Theology and Religion, History of Religion, Comparative Religion, 
Judaism—Rabbinic and Modern, Mohammedanism, Non-Christian 
Religions, Modern Superstitions. 

This was doubtless a serviceable system once upon a time, though 
we may wonder today just what current books could fit under “Laws 
of Belief,” or whether “Non-Christian Religions” should be cheek 
by jowl with “Modern Superstitions.” But this is not so ambiguous 
perhaps as another sequence which Dr. Gapp, the Librarian, pointed 
out to me which listed books on ‘‘Marriage,” “Swearing,” “Divorce.” 


9? 66 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGHAusEN 


CHURCH-STATE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Political developments in the Union of South Africa have begun 
to affect the Churches. ‘The government’s policy of apartheid, or the 
separate but equal development of the races, is beginning to infringe 
on the life and work of the Church. The so-called “Church clause” 
in the Native Amendment bill is aimed to prevent racial integration 
among Christians in the Churches. By it, the Minister of Native 
Affairs has the power to prohibit Africans, or “natives,” from attend- 
ing religious services outside of the areas assigned for them, if he be- 
lieves such attendance would create a “nuisance” or be objectionable 
to people in the white neighborhood. The bill prohibits the right 
of free assembly in school, club, voluntary association, or in the home, 
except with permission from the Minister of Native Affairs. The 
power of the Minister is sweeping, although he has assured some con- 
cerned inquirers that this power would be used with caution. This 
legislation is in harmony with the government’s purpose to enforce 
separation, and it has serious implications not only for the life and 
work of the Church, but for relationships between native and white 
Christians. 

The “Church clause” cannot be understood unless it is seen in the 
context of the government’s avowed aim to put apartheid into full 
operation. Believing it has a mandate from the electorate, it pro- 
poses to separate the races into carefully-defined areas of residence, to 
rehabilitate the tribal systems of the various Bantu peoples, to restore 
the productivity of the neglected reservation lands, and to provide 
an indigenous ethnic education for each tribe from the elementary 
school to the university. 

The present government is sincere in its belief that this is the only 
way to solve the race problem in South Africa, and perhaps give 
some guidance towards its solution in continental Africa. The pres- 
ent policy is being pursued with a sense of urgency, born of fear 
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coupled with a conscientious—even religious—determination. Gov. 
ernment haste and political naiveté are causing a widespread sense 
of uneasiness. Criticism is developing among whites and non-whites, 
although a mood of helpless despair prevails in many quarters be- 
cause of the increased use of police power to control “subversive 
liberal” forces which may thwart government policy. Even in the 
Nationalist Party many are beginning to wonder whether this con- 
sistent apartheid policy is right or even possible. 

It is the “Church clause” which has aroused the Churches. They 
did not say too much when the government took over the native mis- 
sion schools. But when the government proposed a law directing 
the Churches regarding the terms on which they might have Chris- 
tian fellowship, they began to realize that their integrity was at stake. 
All of the Churches have to date maintained that the State has no 
right to interfere with the Church’s freedom of worship or associa- 
tion. The Christian Council of South Africa, representing twenty- 
three English-speaking denominations, declared that “the denial of 
freedom of association and enforcement of compulsory apartheid in 
any sphere of our life is denial of the law of God.” Anglican and 
Roman Catholic officials have advised their priests to ignore or dis- 
obey the “Church clause.” The latter have branded enforced apar- 
theid in the Church as “blasphemous.” 

The Afrikaan-speaking Dutch Reformed Churches which are not 
in the Christian Council maintained that the Gospel is to be pro- 
claimed by an obedient Church to all people; that it is in the com- 
petency of the Church to determine how, when and to whom the 
Gospel is to be preached; and that it is the duty of the State, as God's 
servant, to allow freedom to the Church in the execution of its divine 
calling and to respect the sovereignty of the Church in its own sphere. 
After an interview with the Minister of Native Affairs, a delegation 
of the Reformed Churches was satisfied that the ‘‘clause’”’ would not 
interfere with individual fredom of worship, although the Minister 
said that the State had always determined where a person might 
worship. A number of voices have been raised in the Reformed 
Churches against the “‘clause,” as well as against apartheid in gen- 
eral. A restiveness surges within the hearts of many Reformed 
Churchmen; it is more of an uncertainty about present policies than 
an open opposition to them. Being of Afrikaan extraction, they are 
loyal to the government as good Calvinists. They come of a hardy 
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stock of pioneers who suffered much for their freedom and a place 
in the Union. Reformed ministers are hard-working pastors who 
have never faced a similar situation which calls for a prophetic stand. 
Africa is their homeland; they have no European refuge to which to 
return. ‘They are passing through a change of attitude regarding 
their relation to the Christian and other non-whites who should have 
a share in the rights, responsibilities and benefits of South African 
citizenship on the basis of partnership, as they, achieve the qualifica- 
tions. They are aware of what Christians in other parts of the world 
are saying and doing about the Christian approach to and solution 
of the race problem. 

The Reformed Churches are passing through a crisis. They hold 
a key position in the national situation. If the government persists 
in pushing its principle of separateness into the precincts of the 
Church, it will force the Reformed Churches to take a stand against 
people who are leading members in the Churches. This is what 
happened in Germany when Hitler’s apartheid policy demanded 
that Jewish and Gentile Christians in the Churches be separated. 
The confessional Church said No! even though it looked like treason 
against the government and disloyalty to the German people. 

Since the Churches are of crucial significance in South Africa, it is 
most unfortunate that they are not united in some form of consulta- 
tive council. Indeed, theological—but more, non-theological—fac- 
tors keep Afrikaan- and English-speaking Christians apart. How- 
ever, the situation is so critical, that it demands a forgetting of those 
things that are behind and a pressing on toward those things that are 
ahead. Regardless as to the success or failure of the present govern- 
ment’s policy, the Churches must give leadership, especially to the 
developing of native leaders, who, unless accepted as partners in the 
nation—and in the Churches!—will in their frustration turn elsewhere 
for a guidance which can only result in violent action. 

Time is running out in South Africa. One comes away from a 
visit to the Union with deep sympathy mingled with a fearsome sense 
of tragedy. The Christians who wish to save the best values in west- 
ern civilization in South Africa would do well not to rely upon a 
separatist racial policy that is based upon force which may lead to 
totalitarianism, and the ultimate repudiation of those values by peo- 
ple who are discriminated against; they had best accept the situation 
and communicate the Gospel and all its benefits to all people in 
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South Africa in the hope that some kind of cooperative partnership 
may result which will make that prosperous and beautiful country 
into a light for all the people of Africa. 


TENSION BETWEEN HINDUISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


In a recent issue of The Christian Century, Dr. Paul D. Devan- 
andan of India presents the real issue between Christanity and Hin- 
duism. It may well be that this tension is not confined to the Chris- 
tian-Hindu encounter, but may be applied to the growing relation- 
ship between Christianity and all other non-Christian religions. Dr. 
Devanandan has returned to India to become Director of the Chris- 
tian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society, an agency which 
will no doubt tackle the issues posed by the new religious situation in 
the Orient. 

Hindus are challenging the claim and the right of Christians 
to make converts. They cannot justify the Christian evangelistic 
strategy; the two religions should co-exist, and live together and en- 
rich each other. Present-day India grants Christians the right to 
make converts; but the Hindu theory of religion denies the Chris- 
tion claim. 

Hinduism would be happy to “absorb” the best in all religions, 
Christianity included. Religion is, after all, one; all religions are 
parts of the whole. Christianity is really a part of Hinduism. How 
can it then claim to be unique, or superior? An “inside” evangelism 
is acceptable, but not an “outside” call to come out of Hinduism. 
After all, religion does not come from outside man; it comes by en- 
lightenment, understanding, and teaching. 

Further, religion varies with each individual. There are grades 
of development in the religious lives of persons; any Christian at- 
tempt to convert a Hindu person or community to a “type”’ is wrong. 
Besides, each man must find his own way to God. Hindus see no 
reason for the necessity of the Church. A corporate life of Christian 
worship is alien to their thinking; indeed, it is repugnant. Religious 
maturity is an “individual achievement”; a “transforming commu- 
nity” has no place in Hinduism. 

Religion for the Hindu is tolerant. It allows the individual the 
greatest freedom to search where he pleases to “realize” God within 
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him. For this reason, ‘‘preaching,” in the sense of witness to an his- 
torical event, is contradictory to his whole outlook on life. An ap- 
peal for a commitment is unreasonable to man and unrealistic about 
God. If preaching is teaching, or sharing, to enlighten the religious 
consciousness in man, it may be acceptable to the Hindu. 

Dr. Devanandan has put the issue very clearly. He is indeed work- 
ing at an increasingly crucial problem as Christianity confronts the 
old religions now in various stages of revival. 

However, the Hindu conception of religion is not confined to 
India; it is found in many quarters in the western world, and per- 
haps even in our Churches. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
DEFINES EVANGELISM 


On June 9, 1955, the General Board of the National Council of 
Churches received a request from its Joint Department of Evange- 
lism to appoint a Commission to study Evangelism. A Commission 
of thirty persons was appointed “‘to study the need, value, and pur- 
pose of evangelism in contemporary America.”” On May 1, 1957, 
the Commission, under the chairmanship of Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
presented its study for final action to the General Board, after the 
document had been circulated at a previous meeting. With minor 
changes, mostly additions, the statement is commended to the con- 
stituent Churches and the units of the Council for study and appro- 
priate action. 

The document does not deal with evangelistic methods; this avoid- 
ance of concern for the know-how of evangelism was by design. The 
concern of the Commission was the essential nature and task of evan- 
gelism. It was felt that before methods can be discussed, the inten- 
tion of the Gospel must first be discerned. Besides, methods must 
be referred to the specific agencies of the Churches and the Council 
for implementation. Members of the Committee debated the pos- 
sibility of including some methodological “‘leads,” but the consensus 
of opinion was that this would take the study too far afield and 
weaken the document. 

The statement provides a realistic analysis of the present situation. 
The world in which we live is “troubled”; the “driving forces of his- 
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tory” are speeded up; “‘long-repressed emotions and explosive desires 
are breaking through old restraints’; “technology is making men 
giants without making them gentle and wise’; people are haunted by 
“loneliness, corroding anxieties, bewilderment and distrust”; “‘pagan 
gospels” are wreaking havoc with man. This human condition is 
branded “the sickness.” Only the Gospel can give men knowledge 
of God and keep these resources “duly ordered and oriented under 
God, ministers of life and not death.” There are signs of “hunger” 
for the Gospel. But the remedy is not in “‘palliatives” but in “radi- 
cal surgery.” 

Evangelism gets its meaning from the Evangel, the Gospel of God, 
“the reign of God, the need for drastic and ceaseless repentance in 
His awful presence, and the hope that springs from His infinite 
mercy.” ‘This Gospel Jesus preached with His whole being. Ina 
new and decisive way God came into men’s lives in Christ Jesus Him- 
self. A new dimension was added. ‘God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing. ...” “We are ambassadors for Christ, God making his ap- 
peal through us.” In Christ, God’s mighty acts of redemption were 
culminated; He fulfilled, illuminated, and brought powerfully into 
focus the inner meaning of history. The preacher stands in the suc- 
cession of witnesses proclaiming what God has done and is doing, 
and as one “taught by the Spirit to help his fellows” understand the 
gifts bestowed on us by God. 

Our sickness unto death cannot be cured by more knowledge. 
Our predicament is the same as that of our forefathers. The grim 
reality is ‘original sin,” manifest in personal and social life. The 
summons to contemporary man must be like that of Paul: “‘Not to 
soft living but to heroism, to faithful service of God and man that 
demands all the strength any man can muster, and more.” Such a 
life of faith is more than belief; it is a turning of the whole self to 
God in Christ: conversion, regeneration, a new creation, which in- 
volves life-long repentance. 

Evangelism is defined as follows: “Prophetic and homiletic wit- 
ness; theological clarification, inquiry, and defense; formal and in- 
formal nurture, Biblical and catechetical teaching; corporate and in- 
dividual counseling—all to the end that God in Christ may be more 
clearly, fully, and powerfully known. These are corporate responsi- 
bilities, and the Church must sustain them as a corporate body.” 

Evangelism is best done by the local congregation on a continuing 
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basis, through the laity, and the worship and other activities of Chris- 
tian people. Much attention must be given to the evangelistic edu- 
cation of the young, a ministry which is integral to the nature and 
task of the Church. While there are dangers in preaching, the 
preacher of the Gospel occupies a place of special importance in 
evangelism. Some preachers may have the gift of the “evangelist”’; 
they have a place in the life and work of the Church, but their 
method “involves both possible values and very real perils for evange- 
lism.” Revivalists can, under God, be evangelists of power; but it is 
not their distinctive method that makes them so. 

The document was originally drafted by Dr. Robert Calhoun of 
Yale Divinity School, and it bears for the most part the marks and 
temper of his penetrating and profound thinking. As a document 
aimed to precipitate deeper thought on a devisive and critical sub- 
ject, it is excellent. It is surprising that such a statement could be 
issued by a group comprising such a wide variety of traditions and 
viewpoints as those represented by Calhoun, Peale, Reinartz, Shoe- 
maker, Templeton, Dobbins, Denman, and Mueller, to mention sev- 
eral! In many places it is more catalytic than constructive in char- 
acter. For the sake of brevity, some aspects of the subject are not 
adequately treated: the relation of revivalism to evangelism; the dif- 
ference between an evangelistic emphasis in all Christian ministries 
and the specific task of evangelizing the ‘outsider’; the concrete 
point at which the modern man, depicted in this document, is 
brought to decision; the real content of repentance and commit- 
ment for individuals today; the relation of the didaché ramifications 
of Christian ethics to the kerygma message of the Gospel. About 
these, and many other matters, there is need for further study. But 
as a starter, it is to be hoped that this document will have wide dis- 
tribution and sympathetic consideration. 


THE WORLD COUNCIL ASKS TRUCE ON 
ATOMIC TESTS 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches re- 
cently meeting in New Haven voiced the conviction of millions of 
people by calling for a halt to the testing of nuclear weapons for a 
trial period. This message will be met by a mighty response on the 
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part of thoughtful but anxious people who look with deep concern 
on the mad armament race now in progress. The Committee hopes 
that a truce will be a calculated “risk for peace” which will bring 
about “new confidence” and lay the foundations for “‘realiable agree- 
ments.” It is also hoped that the message may bring about a break 
in the deadlock in the negotiations on disarmament. 

The message begins by stating that “the peoples of the world have 
been visited by a new fear. They are moved, indeed deeply alarmed, 
by current tests of nuclear weapons. These to them appear to be a 
portent of shadow of world conflict. At the very least, these tests 
seem to them to carry a potential and grave menace to health.” 

The splitting of the atom some twenty years ago has precipitated a 
new peril to man’s health and civilization. While everything in our 
world is radioactive, the atomic bomb—as well as the production of 
atomic energy for peaceful uses—produces hundreds and even thou- 
sands of times more than normal radioactivity which is released into 
the atmosphere, and literally goes round the earth, settling its fall- 
out on man’s food supply. Man is changing his environment in a 
radical manner. And worst of all, the scientists do not agree on the 
effect of this fall-out, and the armament competition goes on unex- 
amined and unchecked by expert guidance. It is imperative that 
some group, not associated with a political bias, take the lead in this 
critical issue. 

The message admits that the total problem involved in the conse- 
quences of radio-active fall-out to the health of generations yet un- 
born is so complex and baffling that no man can speak with certainty. 
The main concern, however, is with the increasing danger of atomic 
warfare, which ‘shocks the conscience of mankind with a peculiar 
repugnance.” “Yet, in the judgment of many, our present insecure 
peace rests mainly upon the possession of atomic deterrents on both 
sides of a divided world and upon the suicidal character of atomic 
war. This paradox does not relieve us of the need to examine our 
goals and the means thereto.” 

What then is needed? While safeguarding the security of all na- 
tions, the message makes the following proposals: 


‘“(A) To stop, by international agreement, the testing of nuclear 
weapons; and 
(B) To bring to a halt the production of nuclear weapons, under 
such controls as will most fully ensure compliance; and 
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(C) To develop measures which will reduce national armaments, 
nuclear, and conventional, with provision for necessary safe- 
guards as such measures are progressively taken; and 

(D) To accelerate international cooperation in the development 
of atomic power for peaceful purposes, under proper safe- 
guards; and 

(E) To establish more effective mechanisms for peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes and for peaceful change.” 


Each of these proposals is amplified and related to the whole prob- 
lem of disarmament and the mutual development of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy—which also involves the danger of adding to atmos- 
pheric fall-out. Nothing less than the abolition of war itself—an 
evil offensive to the spiritual nature of man—should be the aim of 
serious negotiations. 

However, to tackle the problem involves a much greater degree of 
international confidence. ‘Choices will have to be made, and they 
are hard choices. Any decision involves risk. But to make no de- 
cision may be even dangerous.” ‘There are unprecedented dangers 
involved, but a compelling sense of urgency demands action. “Yet 
stubborn moral and political factors require unremitting patience 
and persistence, because time and effort may bring opportunities not 
now apparent.” 

No easy solution is envisioned, since the problems are complex and 
man is sinful. “Christians, who share with all men in the guilt of 
the world, have nevertheless a hope which transcends the failures and 
successes of history, and a faith which overcomes despair.” 

This document brings to fuller development the mind of the 
Church as it has grappled with a most imperious problem of man- 
kind. Much more could be said to set the critical situation of man- 
kind within a deeper theological context. Even so, this message 
from the one hundred and sixty churches affiliated in the World 
Council of Churches will encourage many troubled minds and unite 
many anxious spirits. 


TOWARD EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


The session of the First Presbyterian Church in Princeton, New 
Jersey, has recently adopted the Covenant of Open Occupancy which 
was drafted by the denominational Department of Social Education 
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and Action. This Covenant is an outgrowth of the “Pronouncement 
of Residential Segregation” of the 1956 General Assembly. Mem. 
bers of the congregation were given an opportunity to commit them- 
selves to the following statement: 


“Emphasizing that it is the policy and purpose of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. to work for a non-segregated society as well 
as a non-segregated church: 


noting (1) that in many sections of our country real progress has 
been made in eliminating segregation in such fields as 
employment, transportation, hotel and restaurant ac- 
commodations, education, and other public services; 

(2) that in these same sections residential segregation usu- 
ally continues to be a major problem; 

(3) that where residential desegregation has occurred it 
has nearly always been in older housing areas that tend 
to change from segregated white to segregated non- 
white because of the flight of the white residents; and 

(4) that in most communities practically no new homes 
have been made available to non-white families. 


The 168th General Assembly 
Calls upon Christians who are contemplating the sale of property 
to see as of first importance the need of minority families for equal 
housing opportunities and adequate housing, and to make their 
houses available to all qualified purchasers without regard to race; 
Directs the attention of home-owners to several studies, available 
from the Department of Social Education and Action, of the effect of 
non-white purchases on adjacent property values, demonstrating that 
values do not necessarily decline, and in fact often rise, after such 


purchases; 

Urges Sessions to bring Christians together in covenants of open 
occupancy which will stem the tendency toward ‘panic selling’ and 
stabilize their neighborhoods on a nonsegregated basis.” 

The Committee of Social Concern of the First Church is working 
closely with the Princeton Borough Housing Group which aims to 
help Negroes and members of other minority groups to buy houses or 
rent accommodations in other than certain well-defined neighbor- 
hoods. This Group is striving in various ways to bring interested 
buyers and sellers together, to work on any problem of neighborhood 
or social adjustment which may arise, to hold occasional public meet- 
ings for education in this field, and to be ready to cooperate with any 
organizations desiring help or information. The Group is not “for 
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integration per se” but for ‘freedom for everyone to be treated on 
his own merits as an individual” and ‘freedom for everyone to enter 
the housing market for the satisfaction of his own needs and tastes, 
subject only to such economic and other considerations which apply 
to all.” 

The session’s request for cooperation is entirely voluntary, but 
many have responded by covenanting to assist many of the Negroes 
in Princeton to enjoy this freedom in an otherwise integrated com- 
munity. 


TOWARD A NEW WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


Walter Lippmann, the able, incisive and often prophetic commen- 
tator, wrote not long ago, “I can tell you where we are now. We are 
in the midst of making up our minds. . . . The culture, ideology, of 
western society is no longer recognized as universal. . . . The one 
world which we have always taken for granted in our thinking has 
been succeeded by many worlds. . . . It is this new situation which 


we are trying to understand.” 

The London Observer, which published Lippmann’s address from 
which the quotation above is taken, captioned it—Death of an Illu- 
sion. This illusion, which is no longer true, was rather comforting 
to all those who thought the political center of the world would re- 
main forever with Europe and the Americas. The West and its peo- 
ple are being plunged into a situation in which old nations are break- 
ing with the past and new nations are emerging with somewhat dif- 
ferent ideals and patterns of social organization. The concept of the 
universality of Western ideals is being put to the test. ‘““The culture 
and idealogy of Western civilization is being challenged as it has not 
been challenged since Christendom was challenged by the expansion 
of Islam.” 

Mr. Lippmann is really alerting those of the West to the fact that 
the rationalistic dream of a civilized society, neatly and logically or- 
dered, has perhaps come toan end. Western society is no longer the 
center of the political universe; “it is now only a planet, a big planet, 
no doubt, but still a planet in a much larger solar system.” 

It is fatal for policy makers and peoples of the West to regard the 
new constellations of history as mere passing phases in international 
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affairs. These are not mere spasmodic fevers through which the 
world must pass in order to settle back to normal health. A new age 
ishere! In it, the West will no longer be able to shape the world to- 
ward its own ends, no matter how “rational” they may sound. In 
short, we are already thrust into the era of competitive coexistence. 
And new situations demand new approaches to them! 

“The competition,” says Barbara Ward, “‘is not to be fought with 
materials alone; since it is intellectual and spiritual, it must be met 
with ideas and faith. The task of our Western world . . . is not 
exhausted when a Western lead has been given away from exclusive 
sovereignty or when Western abundance has been set to work to re- 
lieve Eastern need.” Since the West is many-gifted, it must develop 
ways of competing which go beyond giving undeveloped countries 
the know-how; soon the know-how will make abundance the prop- 
erty of all peoples. ““The West,” says Barbara Ward, “‘is an idea and 
an ideal, too.” It is the historic search for order and justice in the 
city of man, under the eternal judgment of the City of God. It is 
history under the sovereignty of a Lord who is beyond history. It is 
the rights of man created by God and not by the State, inalienable 
and inviolable gifts of a transcendent Father. 

What these two wise observers of the political scene envision re- 
garding the struggle in which we are engaged is easily translated into 
the domain of the Churches working in the ecumenical and mis- 
sionary movements. Of course, the parallels must not be too sharply 
drawn, for the Churches of the West are more than dispensers of 
know-how to the younger Churches abroad. The time may come 
when the center of gravity in Christendom will move to the East. It 
is hard for many Westerners in the Churches to transcend old pat- 
terns of life and thought and move forward into the new age which is 
being led by the Head of the Church. “Forgetting the things that 
are behind . . . press on... 1!” The ultimate goal may not be 
too plain, but the steps ahead seem to be quite evident! At least, we 
cannot stay here! 
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THE APOCRYPHA OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, REVISED STANDARD VERSION. 

250 pp. New York and Edinburgh, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1957. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE APOCRYPHA, by Bruce M. Metzger. 274 pp. 

New York and London, Oxford University Press, 1957. $4.00. 

When the Revised Standard Version of the Old and New Testaments 
made its appearance, it had a remarkable reception. The same version of 
the Apocrypha has been eagerly awaited, and its publication now will be 
widely welcomed. It may be said at once and in a word that that wel- 
come will be fully justified. The new rendering is a revision of the King 
James and Revised Versions, but it has grace and smoothness often lacking 
in the older versions, and is in the idiom of today. One or two verses 
chosen at random may illustrate this. I Esdras 2: 26 f. now reads: “I 
have read the letter which you sent me. So I ordered search to be made, 
and it has been found that this city from of old has fought against kings, 
and that the men in it were given to rebellion and war, and that mighty 
and cruel kings ruled in Jerusalem and exacted tribute from Coelesyria 
and Phoenicia”; I Esdras 4: 42 reads: ““Ask what you wish, even beyond 
what is written, and we will give it to you, for you have been found to be 
the wisest. And you shall sit next to me, and be called my kinsman”; 
Wisdom 5: 9 f. read: “All those things have vanished like a shadow, and 
like a rumor that passes by; like a ship that sails through the billowy wa- 
ter, and when it has passed no trace can be found, nor track of its keel in 
the waves”; Baruch 5: 1 f.: “Take off the garment of your sorrow and 
affliction, O Jerusalem, and put on for ever the beauty of the glory from 
God. Put on the robe of the righteousness from God; put on your head 
the diadem of the glory of the Everlasting”; and the Letter of Jeremiah 
6: 53 f.: “For they [idols] cannot set up a king over a country or give 
rainto men. They cannot judge their own cause or deliver one who is 
wronged, for they have no power; they are like crows between heaven and 
earth.” Here the changes are very slight, yet the flavor of the rendering 
is much to be preferred to that of either the King James Version or the 
Revised Version. Examples like these could be found on every page. A 
particularly good one is I Esdras 3: 21: “It [wine] makes all hearts feel 
rich . . . and makes every one talk in millions.” With this the more 
literal older version stands in unhappy contrast: “It maketh every heart 
rich . . . and it maketh to speak all things by talents.” 

In Sirach the translators have frequently followed the Hebrew text, as is 
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to be expected. Indeed, it is only surprising that they have not done so 
more often. Thus in Sirach 3: 11 the Hebrew and the Syriac read, “he 
who curses (or fails to honor) his mother multiplies sin,” i.e. commits a 
heinous sin. This is much stronger than the rendering given: “‘it is a 
disgrace for children not to respect their mother,” and both more suited 
to the context and favored by the balance of the Hebrew. In Sirach 3: 
17 the translators have clung to the Greek, save that they have imported 
the reference to God in an effort to interpret a cryptic verse, and have 
rendered: “My son, perform your tasks in meekness; then you will be 
loved by those whom God accepts.” Here the Hebrew and Syriac have: 
““My son, when you are prosperous walk in humility; then you will be 
better loved than one who bestows gifts.” It is hard to see why this was 
not followed. In Sirach 49: 9 we are given the meaningless: “For God 
remembered his enemies with storm, and did good to those who directed 
their ways aright,” which has no relevance to the context, and is declared 
in the margin to be the rendering of a verse whose text and meaning are 
uncertain. The Hebrew has: “He also made mention of Job . . . who 
completed all the ways of righteousness,” and with this the Syriac is in 
close agreement. The reference here is to Ezekiel’s mention of Job, and 
it fits the context. Unfortunately a word in the Hebrew is illegible, and 
it may be for this reason that its text is ignored here. 

The translators do not seem to have found any consistent principle for 
the rendering of proper names. In I Esdras 2: 16 they have Bishlam, 
Mithridates, Tabeel, Rehum, Beltethmus, and Shimshai, where the Greek 
has Belemos, Mithradates, Tabellios, Rathumos, Beeltethmos, and Samel- 
lios. Here Beltethmus is left because it is not really a proper name in the 
original Aramaic, but a title, which the Greek translator failed to under- 
stand. The other names are all converted to the form they have in the 
book of Ezra, save that there the second name stands as Mithredath and 
here it has its Greek form. But here no margin preserves the Greek form 
of the converted names. In Tobit 1: 2, however, where the more familiar 
Shalmaneser has replaced the Greek Enemessaros, the margin draws atten- 
tion to the substitution. Similarly in I Esdras 5: 8, the margin notes that 
the Greek has Eneneus, Beelsarus, and Aspharasus for Bigvai, Bilshan, 
and Mispar, though the divergence is scarcely greater than that between 
Samellios and Shimshai, or Belemos and Bishlam. In II Esdras 1: | 
Azarias is converted to Azariah, but in Tobit 5: 12 it is left as Azarias. 

It is even more surprising to find in Judith 1: 9 Chelous, which precisely 
preserves the Greek form, but in 2: 23 the curious form Chelleans for the 
gentilic from this place, though the Greek here has Cheleén. The King 
James Version was at least consistent with itself in reading Chellus and 
Chellians. 
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In Esther 12: 6 Haman is said to have been a Bougaean. The Greek 
here has Bougaios, and it will be observed that the ai becomes ae, as com- 
monly in English. But the translators normally omit the a in such forms, 
and prefer the spelling Chaldeans, Judeans. On the other hand, in I Mac- 
cabees 11: 34, they change the older spelling Aphaerema into Aphairema 
for no reason at all that the reviewer can discover, unless it is to have a 
third way of representing the Greek diphthong at. In II Maccabees 10: 
19 they resort to inconsistency even within a single verse, where Mac- 
cabeus and Zacchaeus stand side by side, though the termination is aios 
in Greek in both cases. The King James Version used eus in both cases. 
The present writer prefers aeus always in such cases, and this is the usage 
of the Revised Version. In II Maccabees 10: 32 the form Chaereas is 
used, where again the King James Version has the consistent Chereas. 
Similarly in II Maccabees 12: 2, where the King James Version has Gen- 
neus the new version has Gennaeus, and in II Maccabees 14: 6, where the 
King James Version has Assideans we now have Hasidaeans—standing 
again alongside Maccabeus. It is much to be hoped that in a subsequent 
printing some system will be introduced, and carried consistently through 
the proper names. 

In the already quoted I Maccabees 11: 34, we find the name Rathamin, 
where the older versions had Ramathaim. All the commentators the re- 
viewer has consulted prefer the reading Ramathaim, which is supported 
by Lucian, according to Rahlfs, and by the Syriac and several Greek MSS, 
according to Kautzsch, which is supported by Josephus, according to Hatch 
and Redpath, and by the Vulgate Ramathan. Abel gives Ramathaim in 
his Greek text without comment (but cf. Revue Biblique, xxxv, 1920, p. 
212 n.), while Tedesche prints Rathamin in the Greek and renders by 
Ramathaim in his translation, without commenting on the change. Kap- 
pler prints Ramathaim in his text with a full apparatus criticus below. 
There would seem to be as good reason for retaining the rendering 
Ramathaim here as for substituting Shalmaneser for Enemessaros in the 
book of Tobit. 

It remains only to add that in drawing attention to these points the 
reviewer desires rather to be helpful than to be critical, and that his 
dominant feeling on reading this version is one of gratitude to the trans- 
lators for the immense service they have rendered in producing this gen- 
erally excellent version. It may be noted that the Letter of Jeremiah is 
separated completely from the book of Baruch, and printed as an inde- 
pendent work, instead of being merely given a sub-heading as chapter 6 
of Baruch. Nevertheless, for facility of reference, it is still numbered as 
chapter 6. 

Simultaneously with the appearance of this new translation of the Apoc- 
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rypha, Professor Bruce M. Metzger, one of the translators of the new 
version, has issued an excellent introduction to the Apocrypha. There 
have been a number of Introductions to these books in the last twenty-five 
years. Many of the Introductions to the Old Testament contain an ap- 
pendix dealing with the Apocrypha, and often with the Pseudepigrapha 
also. In addition W. O. E. Oesterley wrote a separate volume of Intro- 
duction to the Apocrypha, C. C. Torrey a small volume dealing with 
both Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha and proposing the use of the term 
Apocrypha to cover both groups, R. H. Pfeiffer a History of New Testa- 
ment Times, which includes an Introduction to the Apocrypha but covers 
more than is usually understood by this, and R. C. Dentan a popular work, 
The Apocrypha, Bridge of the Testaments. Professor Metzger’s book has 
features of its own, and in all its citations from the text of the Apocrypha 
it uses the Revised Standard Version. 

In an introductory chapter the author briefly indicates the contents of 
the Apocrypha and refers cursorily to the difference between the Protes- 
tant and the Roman use of this term. A few lines are devoted to the sub- 
ject of the growth of the Hebrew canon of the Old Testament, and the 
reader is told that certain other books began to be included in Greek trans- 
lation in the Septuagint version of the Old Testament. This section 
could have been expanded with profit, for the reader is not told here— 
though he is a hundred pages farther on in the book—that while II Esdras 
is in our Apocrypha it is not amongst these books, whereas III and IV 
Maccabees, which are not in our Apocrypha, are found in some of these 
Greek codices. Nor is he told here—though again he will learn inci- 
dentally farther on in the book—that the Prayer of Manasseh, I Esdras, 
and II Esdras (called III Esdras and IV Esdras) stand as an appendix after 
the New Testament in the Vulgate, and are called Apocrypha, so that 
Protestant and Roman terminology agrees so far as these three books, and 
these three only, are concerned. There is very great confusion in this 
whole matter, and the utmost precision is to be desired. 

A series of short chapters follow, in which the various books of the 
Apocrypha included in the Revised Standard Version are treated in turn, 
the reader being given a short account of the contents and of what is 
known or believed about their date and origin. These chapters are writ- 
ten with the minimum of technicalities, and offer the student and the 
general reader a clear and reliable account of all these books. 

In the remaining chapters Professor Metzger strikes out into some new 
ground, and offers the reader what cannot be found in the other similar 
handbooks. He first of all shows the importance of the Apocrypha to the 
student of the New Testament. For many years now increasing interest 
has been taken in all the intertestamental literature, and the finding of 
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the Dead Sea Scrolls and the consequent addition to our knowledge of 
that literature has greatly stimulated that interest. It is, indeed, a pity 
today to limit the treatment to the books we know as the Apocrypha, 
since for their usefulness to the student of the New Testament they can- 
not properly be divorced from the rest of the intertestamental literature. 
Nevertheless, Professor Metzger has rendered a service in underlining the 
parallels between these books and the New Testament, and in estimating 
the significance of those parallels. Happily he is not carried away by his 
task, but recognizes the inferiority of the Apocrypha as a whole to the 
canonical books of the Old Testament, and rightly says that the judgment 
of most readers today would favor their differentiation from the canonical 
books. Here some reserve might have been expressed. There are pas- 
sages in Wisdom and Sirach which could be exchanged for passages in the 
Old Testament without loss, and the tale of Tobit is as profitable for in- 
struction as some chapters of Joshua. 

The chapter on the history of the Apocrypha in the Christian Church 
could again have been expanded with profit. Early in the chapter we 
are told of some of the Eastern Fathers who drew up lists of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, which do not contain the Apocrypha, namely, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Amphilochius, while several pages 
farther on, after the controversies of the Reformation have been discussed, 
we learn that two other Eastern Fathers, John of Damascus and Nicepho- 
rus, also adhered to the Hebrew Canon. It might have been clearer if 
these had been brought together, and even further names, such as Epipha- 
nius and Eusebius of Caesarea, added. Reference is made to differences 
of opinion in the Western Church, both before the Council of Trent and 
since, but again fuller information might have been welcome here, carry- 
ing the story down to the time when the Vatican Council had to repeat 
the decision of the Council of Trent. For a brief account the reader may 
be referred to L. Dennefeld’s Introduction a l’Ancien Testament, 1935, 
pp. 208 ff., and for a fuller account to S. M. Zarb’s Historia Canonis Utri- 
usque Testamenti, 1934. So far as the history of the canon in the Protes- 
tant world is concerned, Professor Metzger offers a far better account, and 
gives much information which is not readily accessible elsewhere. Par- 
ticularly valuable is the story of the controversies amongst Protestants, 
leading to the lamentable decisions of the Bible societies not to print the 
Apocrypha. The reader will note with considerable interest the evidence 
collected here, showing the influence the Apocrypha have had even in 
Protestant circles, and the story of the help Bunyan derived from the 
memory of a verse from the Apocrypha at a time of great depression, even 
though he is half apologetic when he discovers its source, brings its testi- 
mony to Bunyan’s possession of, and use of, the Apocrypha. 
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The final chapter, on the pervasive influence of the Apocrypha on litera- 
ture, music, and art, is again a fascinating one, and well off the beaten 
track of handbooks of Introduction to the Apocrypha, though the long 
list of paintings in the world’s art galleries might have been relegated to 
an appendix, or a footnote. 

A valuable appendix is devoted to current English translations of the 
Apocrypha, where the reader will learn the story of the making of the 
King James Version and the Revised Version, and finally of the Revised 
Standard Version. A second Appendix is on New Testament Apocrypha, 
where the term “Apocrypha” has a quite different meaning from that in 
the rest of the book. For the New Testament Apocrypha have never 
been included in the Bible of any section of the Christian Church, and 
are not likely to be printed in either Protestant or Roman Bibles, as the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament are. 

Altogether this book is to be warmly commended for wide circulation 
as a companion to the new translation of the Apocrypha. It offers not 
a little which cannot be found in the similar handbooks noted in the 
Bibliography at the end of the volume, and it is throughout attractively 
written and full of interest. Such comments as are made here upon the 
new translation or upon this new Introduction are the expression of the 


present writer's gratitude for what we are here given. To offer a few 
crumbs in return for a feast is to show gratitude, when one has but a 
few crumbs to offer. 


H. H. Row ey 
University of Manchester 
Manchester, England 


THe RENEWAL OF THE CuurcH, by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 128 pp. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1957. $2.50. 


This small volume contains the Dale Lectures, given at Mansfield 
College in Oxford in 1955 by the general secretary of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. Principal John Marsh of Mansfield, in his foreword 
to the book, describes the lectures as “‘a Biblical, theological and histori- 
cal reflection upon the conditions in which a truly ecumenical move- 
ment can arise and flourish.” It is apparent, therefore, from the lecturer 
and the subject, that this is required reading for all who are concerned 
with the World Council and its work and for all who are concerned with 
the “great new fact of our time” (as William Temple put it)—the move- 
ment towards an ecumenical Christianity. 
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Let it be said at the outset that this is not only a required book; it 
is also an important book. And let it be said, too, that it has the quality 
which marks its author’s theological orientation—a capacity to arouse 
strong feelings, pro and con. The one thing that Visser ’t Hooft can 
always be counted on to do, as we know, is to arouse our minds, stimulate 
our thoughts, force us to formulate our ideas. His own restless mind 
and penetrating spirit demand a similar restlessness and help to awaken 
a similar insight in those who hear him or read him. Visser ’t Hooft, 
thank God, is one of the “troublers” of our time. And God knows that 
we Christians need to be troubled! 

The lectures had two purposes: first, to emphasize the need for “a 
radically transformed Church that can fulfil” its task; second, to enquire 
into “the meaning of renewal” of the Church conceived in “its histori- 
cal existence, as the ecclesia peccatorum.” The former is implicit 
throughout the book; the latter is developed through an analysis of rele- 
vant Biblical material and a survey of church history—and it must be 
said that “‘an itinerant ecumenical secretary,” as the author describes 
himself, shows in these chapters a grasp of his subject and a mastery 
of his material which a “don” (with whom Visser ’t Hooft contrasts him- 
self) must envy. The three closing chapters of the book give us the 
author’s considered thoughts on “the way of renewal,” the Church as 
used by God in Christ for the salvation of men, and the imperative of 
Christian unity. 

Why does the Church need renewal? Perhaps the best summary of 
Dr. Visser 't Hooft’s answer is found in his discussion of “The Church 
in the Old Testament,” where he writes: “Again and again the Church 
needs to be protected against the downward pull in its own life by 
which it becomes an end in itself and ceases to be the obedient servant | 
of its Lord” (p. 25). This which was true of the Old Testament 
Church is equally true of the New Testament Church. “Every day 
anew” the Una Sancta is to undergo conversion (metanoia); this is never 
“a completed process” in this world, yet it is to be implemented and 
“actualized” so long as the “empirical Church” is not yet the Church 
in glory. In accomplishing this renewal, the Church must ever look 
back to the events in which it took its rise; but it must also look for- 
ward, for it represents “the new humanity” in Christ. It is here that 
our author criticizes the Vincentian canon; he argues that its claim to 
see the depositum fidei as shown by its “antiquity, universality, and 
consent” is not enough, for it requires also the recognition that that 
depositum “itself contains the message of renewal, and the call to be 
renewed every day,” and that the holiness of the Church means its 
Capacity “to live in the strength of the new age.” And so through its 
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history the Church has never truly been alive to its true nature save 
when it has been constantly open to such renewal. As the “constitu. 
tional documents of the Church of South India” put it: “. .. . the 
Church must always be ready to correct and reform itself in accordance 
with the teaching of those (the Holy) Scriptures as the Holy Spirit shall 
reveal it.” 

What, then, is the way of renewal? It is by repentance, in which 
the Church recognizes (here Dr. Visser ’t Hooft quotes Dom Gregory 
Dix) that “it is the body, alike of sin and of glory, at once the object 
and the instrument of the judgment and salvation of God.” It is by 
“re-edification,” in which the unique place of the Church in God's plan 
of redemption is understood, taught, and lived. It is by recovery of the 
apostolic or missionary character, in which the Christian witness to the 
world is never lost in its complacent acceptance of itself. Thus the 
Church must be ready for new things, for daring adventures, for taking 
risks. So_it is, too, that the Church must—diseever—its—unity in the 
deepest level, not of manipulations of doctrinal systems nor in matters 
of polity so much as in a recall to its essential nature which establishes 
its central task: “the pilgrim people of God tasting and demonstrating 
the powers of the age to come.” 

One can accept all, or nearly all, of this; and yet feel that the book 
does not seem to recognize adequately several important points. First, 
that “tradition” is more significant than the writer’s bibliocentrism will 
allow—and this without succumbing to the Romish view of tradition 
which sets it alongside the Scriptures, but rather seeing the Scriptures 
as central and normative in all tradition; second, that the imperative 
need for a much more radical re-thinking of the gospel in the light of 
what Visser ’t Hooft calls “the new world” is more and more obvious, 
even in these days of the re-discovery of the primitive Christian kerygma; 
third, that the relation of the abiding aspects in the Church’s life—its 
dogma, worship, ministry, ethic—requires careful examination in its 
connection with the Church’s nature and task. 

But this is of course to ask for another book. Here is Reformed 
theology at its best; and if an Anglican feels that something of the sense 
of continuity and historical development is lacking, that cannot prevent 
his feeling equally that all such continuity and development must be 
understood in the light of what this author so eloquently affirms. 


W. NorMAN PITTENGER 


General Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 
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RELIGION AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, by Hendrick Kraemer. 461 pp. 
Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1956. $6.00. 


Many readers of this journal will be familiar with Professor Kraemer’s 
earlier volume, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, which 
was the basis of lively discussion at Tambaram in 1938 and has continued 
to elicit vigorous comment through subsequent years. Those who know 
Professor Kraemer, either through his visits to the U.S., his books, or 
through his significant leadership of the Ecumenical Institute at Boissy, 
will not be surprised to learn that the present volume is meaty, wide- 
ranging, and challenging in style and content. In it he carries forward 
the thesis of the Tambaram volume: that the Christian faith stands in 
a dialectical relation to all religions, including Christianity as a religion, 
and that programs based on Christianity understood as the fulfilment 
of other faiths, or on the way of “reconception”’ advocated by Professor 
Hocking and others, are unfaithful to the Biblical witness to Christ. 
The development of Kraemer’s thesis in the present volume differs from 
that of the earlier volume primarily in the larger amount of space given 
to the development of the Biblical basis of his views, and in the 
positive-negative evaluation of other religions from the standpoint of 
Christian theology as well as from the standpoint of cultural analysis. 
The author says that many critics of the earlier volume gained the 
impression that in it he was delivering a solely negative judgment on 
non-Christian faiths in a somewhat dogmatic if not arrogant tone. His 
aim, then as now, he says, is rather fully to appreciate all religions as 
expressions of the human spirit, and as yes-no responses to the revela- 
tion of God to man. At the same time he wishes to keep sharp and 
clear the distinction between the Biblical revelation of God in Christ 
and the ambiguous response of men to God in all religions, including 
empirical Christianity. 

To do this he draws effectively upon his impressive store of informa- 
tion about, and first-hand experience with, many non-Christian faiths. 
His knowledge of the history and the languages of many of these faiths 
enables him to point out their internal unity around certain basic com- 
mitments and standpoints, and to show the scientific as well as theological 
folly of selecting certain views out of context for the purpose of favor- 
able or unfavorable comparison with allegedly similar views in the 
Christian faith. Careful phenomenological research, as well as sensi- 
tive theological analysis, points to the radical pluralism of faiths in the 
existing world-situation, and to the wide range of views included within 
various faiths as expressions of their basic constants. However, the 
author does not hestitate to deliver some rather sweeping and provoca- 
tive generalizations about some ancient and complex faiths. Concerning 
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Hinduism, for instance, he says that Buddha and Ramanuja posed for 
that faith two unanswered questions: Is the aim of religion the liberation 
of man from relativity, and if this is the case is theism necessary? and 
Is that with which man has finally to do personal or impersonal? To 
these questions both-and answers are impossible, says Kraemer, and the 
dominant Advaita school of Shankara is, albeit unintentionally, dishonest 
or cynically evasive. Advaita is actually homocentric: ‘“‘atman really 
swallows Brahman”; and “in spite of all Hinduism’s splendid piety and 
effusion of deep religious emotion and experience, the harsh word 
must be said that this is sheer religious utilitarianism or hybris” (p. 112). 
Radhakrishnan, he says, is the most striking contemporary example of 
Hindu evasion and condescension. He is a “proud advocate” who 
demonstrates that “the high-soaring metaphysics of India are logically 
speaking a smoke screen for the true attitude that man is the measure 
of all things, even of truth” (p. 127). “The ethics of tolerance and 
charitableness . . . offered by Radhakrishnan as the ethical code for right 
intercourse, seem attractive, but do not work, because they presuppose 
the voluntary surrender of all religions except Hinduism to the 
chameleon-like Hindu conception of religion as a means and thereby 
force them to be untrue to their real nature or to deny it” (p. 134). 
Kraemer’s view of the relation of religions to the Christian faith is 
similar to Barth’s analysis of religion as “unbelief.” Kraemer, however, 
feels that Barth’s judgment is one-sidedly negative, and that Barth does 
not fully appreciate the theological significance of religions as genuine 
and at times creative wrestlings with the awareness of God in universal 
“religious consciousness.” Furthermore, Barth forgets that “all this mas- 
sive theological mode of speech is still human” (p. 192). One wonders, 
however, whether the same charge might not be levelled at Professor 
Kraemer’s exposition. His theology is highly concrete and condensed— 
indeed, he seems at times to evade many of the difficult technical problems 
of theological discourse by facile references to “the Bible,” or “Biblical 
faith,” as if the theological content of the latter were self-evident. An 
even more questionable habit is illustrated in such statements as “ 
the Biblical revelation is in no way identical with the Christian religion 
as a historical phenomenon” (p. 83); or “the Biblical anthropology and 
epistemology do not care about big or small systems of coherent prop- 
ositional truth” (p. 346). These and similar statements sometimes 
suggest that “the Christian faith” provides a magic escape from all the 
difficult problems of philosophy and theology, and from truly critical 
analysis of Christianity as a religion. Anthropology and epistemology 
are, after all, -ologies, and any attempt to speak meaningfully of the con- 
tent of the Christian faith involves one immediately in theology and, 
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ultimately, in philosophy also. Acknowledging similar criticisms of his 
position as stated in the Tambaram volume, Professor Kraemer merely 
says: ““The only answer to this special criticism, both of Hogg and Moses, 
can be the question: ‘Why is it that you do not see that not only the 
occurrence, but also the content of the revelation, is abundantly treated?’ ” 
(p. 230). Actually, in the exposition of the Biblical base of his own views, 
which for this reviewer was the most helpful part of the book, especially 
where Professor Kraemer utilizes suggestively his excellent philological 
equipment, the author develops a theology based on Romans which is 
very close to if not identical with that of Calvin in the first part of the 
Institutes. ‘The only early church father who is not criticized is Tertul- 
lian, and it is stated that the proper understanding of the relation of 
Christianity to world faiths began with the Reformation. 

Professor Kraemer’s questionable position on the relation of “Chris- 
tian faith” to all theology and philosophy is especially apparent in his 
analysis of Tillich’s position. He finds it incredible that philosophizing 
may also be a matter of “passionate” concern. Tillich is accused of 
ambiguity, and his “method of correlation” is interpreted as actually 
the subsumption of Christian theological categories under mystical- 
monistic ontological categories. The possibility of creative correlation 
is denied; the relation of philosophy to theology is either/or. These 
charges are familiar; but beyond this Kraemer holds that “Faith .. . 
is the incomprehensible unconditional trust in God . . . which comes 
to a man without knowing how and why” (p. 430). “Biblical religion” 
is “super-philosophical and, therefore, contests philosophy and theology” 
(p. 433). The aim of an analysis of religions based on “Biblical faith” 
is “to arrive at a still more adequate fairness, as a result, a fruit of 
our fundamental attitude, which is above fairness and unfairness . . .” 
(p. 220). This is possible because in “Biblical faith’ God and man are 
truly portrayed, and thus all religions may be seen as they actually are. 
One can only reflect that this takes the matter out of the realm of the 
tongues of men and angels! 

That Professor Kraemer’s position does not lead him to the obscurant- 
ism to which his basic principles would seem logically to lead is testi- 
mony to the power of a keen intellect, an impressive erudition, a genial 
and charitable disposition—in short, a personal embodiment of the graces 
of the faith which he has served so long and so well. Incidentally, it is 
pleasant to see a book printed with margins sufficiently wide to allow 
extensive marginal comments. Most readers of this book will find them- 
selves writing many of them, and many of them will end with exclama- 
tion-points and question-marks. For this reviewer the question-marks 
were more numerous than the exclamation-points. One suspects that 
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Professor Kraemer wants it this way; he takes seriously the Collect for 
the Sunday before Advent: “stir up, O Lord. . . .” 


J. A. MartIN, Jr. 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


CurisT AND His Cuurcu, by Anders Nygren, Translated by Alan Carlsten. 
125 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1956. $2.50. 


This work—the Laidlaw Lectures given in September, 1954, at Knox 
College, Toronto—requires a twofold review. It is both a study of the 
person of Christ in the New Testament and a discussion of the present 
problem of the ecumentical movement. This double movement, how- 
ever, is brought under the control of a single perspective under the 
superscription, “The New Point of Departure,” which means that ““When- 
ever we speak about the unity of the Church we speak, therefore, about 
Christ and his Spirit. We cannot speak aright about the Church un- 
less at the same time we speak of Christ. An interesting aspect of our 
present situation is the fact that the ecumenical movement has arrived 
at the same point to which Biblical theology has also come, namely, to an 
insight into the inseparable connection between Christ and his Church” 
(p. 118). The author utilizes some one hundred pages for the Biblical 
study of the meaning of Jesus’ messiahship and its correlate, “the Church,” 
and nine pages for an analysis of the current ecumenical problem. 
However, the book had its birth in the Edinburgh conference of 1937 
when the author perceived that “the way to the center is the way to 
unity. . . . Instead of taking the different views of the various com- 
munions as our point of departure, we must take instead Christ, who is 
himself the unity of the Church” (p. 10). 

The modern age, as illustrated by Adolf von Harnack’s The Essence 
of Christianity, has failed to recognize the reciprocity of Christ and his 
Church. Under the domination of a world view shaped by the legacy 
of Pietism, Rationalism, and the philosophy of Kant, it was taken for 
granted that Christ and his Church represented diverse entities and that 
the Gospel belonged to a different category than the Church. The 
“historical Jesus” centered outlook was blind to the basic presupposi- 
tions of the New Testament faith, and in place of it took for granted 
the Kantian notions of the Kingdom of God as “‘a society for the preser- 
vation of morality.” In recent decades a complete change of perspec- 
tive has taken place through exegetical researches in the New Testament. 
The time has come for a fresh presentation of the “essence of Chris- 
tianity” reflecting the newly won exegetical insights (p. 32). 
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The burden of Nygren’s book is the interpretation of the Messianic 
expectations and their realization in Christ. He carries his investiga- 
tion through by dealing with the essential points involved in the four 
leading concepts: 1) Kingship, 2) Son of Man, 3) Suffering Servant, and 
4) “He who comes.” The realization of dominant Messianic ideas 
comes not by way of evolution but through a transformation in the 
meaning of the prevailing concepts. Jesus was totally different from the 
predictions that had been made concerning him. “It was a completely 
new Messianic concept that emerged in him” (p. 54). 

Christ is “the Anointed,” but entirely a different sort of a King from 
the one anticipated. Jesus had a predilection for the name “Son of 
Man,” not for its apocalyptical aspect but for the fact that it expressed 
both the debasement which he suffered and the glorification which he 
would receive at the Parousia. The “Suffering Servant” of Isaiah was 
used in an extremely limited way by Judaism; but for Jesus it was the 
point of crystallization around which his Messianic concept formed; in 
fact, it was the most profound expression for what he really was. Jesus 
was the “Coming One,” but in a form quite strange and unattractive. 
Jesus lived out his earthly existence as Messiah “incognito”; this is the 
true Messianic secret. The clue to Jesus’ total ministry and mission was 
this: ““The Son of Man came not to be served but to serve and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” 

Every essential affirmation about Christ holds true of His Church, 
for “Christ is nothing without his Church.” Discipleship should not be 
conceived of in an individualistic relation to Christ. “No, Christ is the 
whole, and the disciples participate in him . . . the Church is not a 
body in itself, viewed apart from the head, but it is just the body of 
Christ. The body of Christ is Christ himself. . . . The Church is Christ 
as he is present among and meets us upon earth after his resurrection” 
(p. 96). 

To the very difficult question of the relation of the body of Christ 
to the Church as an organized society Nygren gives this answer: “The 
body of Christ is not a quantitative concept in the sense that it could 
mean the summation of all local congregations. . . . Christ is present 
in his fullness in the local congregation . . . the local congregation 
represents the body of Christ in all its fullness” (p. 99). 

As always, Nygren’s thought is impressive for its cool clarity and depth 
of perception in grasping the fundamental motifs of the materials under 
investigation. However, certain critical issues present themselves. While 
recognizing the correctness of the Christological basis for ecumenicity, 
one must ask: What strategy should be considered in meeting the cur- 
rent confusions? This is both a theological and a practical issue. Many 
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splendid things are said, as for example, that unity in Christ is not 


conformity, that the unity of the body of Christ is not threatened by 


diversity but by divisions and that the unity of the Church is in 
greater peril from heresy than from schism. But, what step lies be- 
fore us in the face of these considerations? Unless there is leadership 
at this point which combines theology and strategy, we shall not be 
released from the dualistic captivity which divides men into two types, 
the managers and the thinkers. Also, it is difficult to recognize Nygren’s 
answer as an answer to the question he raises about the relationship of 
the body of Christ to the Church as an organized society. Another matter 
of profound import concerns the meaning of the Holy Spirit in the 
interpretation of Christ and his Church. It is implied, of course, but 
discussed in only one sentence, an extremely significant one, namely, 
“The Spirit, which is the life principle of the Church, is the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ, who directs the Church under Christ as its head and who 
makes the word living for it”... (p. 103). To create a picture in 
depth of the reciprocal reality of Christ and his Church demands an 
exposition of the work of the Holy Spirit, which, as stated at the begin- 
ning of the book, could be touched upon only occasionally for practical 
reasons. 

Nygren accepted as his task to show how the Church has its ground 
in Christ. This he has performed in a masterly manner. His contribu- 
tion is of first importance in the current ecumenical discussion on the 
“nature of the unity we seek.” 

J. W. HEIKKINEN 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


RETHINKING THE CHRISTIAN MEssAcGE, by W. Norman Pittenger. 147 
pp. Greenwich, Connecticut, The Seabury Press, 1956. $3.25. 


An appreciable part of this book, and perhaps the most helpful, is 
devoted to showing why the Christian message needs rethinking. Let 
it be said at once that Professor Pittenger has no desire to modify the 
essential content of the message; rather he is profoundly concerned to 
see the message presented more compulsively in “the situation we face.” 
“The truth is,” he writes, “that our message simply does not get across” 
(p. 17). 

The first of two reasons he cites to account for the failure of the mes- 
sage to get across is that “the language which is conventional in the 
Christian Church seems to have very little significance for the average 
man or woman” (p. 19). The second is that our “forms of thought” 
seem to be alien to the way of thinking of our generation. This is 
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particularly true in three respects: (1) The Christian view of the world 
seems “utterly insignificant” in the light of the vastness of the universe 
as it is now conceived. (2) Modern thinking “looks with suspicion” 
on the Christian claim to anything like “absolute” knowledge about 
God and His ways. (3) The contemporary definition of nature is in 
conflict with the Christian notion of the supernatural. 

Perhaps half of his book is devoted by the author to doing what he says 
needs to be done, namely, to “rethinking the Christian message.” This 
he attempts in the faith that “when some real effort is made to ‘get it 
across’ in understandable language and with the use of contemporary 
idiom, it meets a ready and glad response” (pp. 17-18). He lays no 
claim to having completed this task, but rather seeks to illustrate in 
selected areas what he has in mind. In a chapter entitled “Divine 
Reality and the Created World” he attempts to deal constructively with 
the problem created by the symbolic nature of our language and with 
the question of miracle in the light of the contemporary definition of 
nature and in a later chapter he returns to the same problems from a 
somewhat different perspective. In accord with his conviction that 
“the best apologetic for Christianity is a compelling statement of it” (p. 
7), he gives a chapter to presenting it under five heads, God, Christ, 
Church, Man and Destiny, as these have been traditionally set forth 
and then makes arresting suggestions for restating them, with illustra- 
tions in the form of a restatement of the Nicene Creed and of a brief 
personal credo. Elsewhere he seeks further to illustrate his proposal 
by a restatement of the doctrine of the incarnation. Asa sample, I quote 
two epitomizing sentences: “I should prefer to describe the Incarnation 
as a unique focussing, for us men and for our wholeness, of a universal 
pervasive divine activity. . . . We could even say our Lord’s life is that 
place where human action in its highest reach is coincident with divine 
action in its most intensive form” (p. 88). 

It will not be surprising to one who has read this far that Professor 
Pittenger is critical of the lack of apologetical interest of the new 
orthodoxy and concerned over the fact that “much of the revived 
Biblical theology is . . . essentially a return to a pre-critical position” 
(p. 109). He asks frankly for “a ‘new’ Christian modernism,” but in- 
sists that he is not calling for a “liberal Protestantism” or a “reduced 
Christianity.” Whether his restatements always avoid reduction may be 
open to question; but in my opinion his apologetical concern is more 
than timely and will increasingly be shared by theologians. 


JouHN Newton THOMAS 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 
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SEPARATED UNTO THE GosPEL, by Walter W. Bryden. 218 pp. Toronto, 

Burns and MacEachern, 1956. $3.00. 

Because I come from Canada I am often asked the reason for the lively 
interest in theology exhibited by many of the younger Canadian ministers. 
Much of the reason lies in the life work of the late Dr. Walter W. Bryden, 
for many years Professor of Church History and Philosophy of Religion 
at Knox College, Toronto, and latterly Principal of that institution. 
There can be no doubt that his penetrating mind exerted a very strong 
influence to interest Presbyterian students in Reformed theology; and 
indeed that influence extended beyond the borders of the Presbyterian 
Church to affect, in a degree that it would be difficult to estimate, the 
theological thinking of many persons in other denominations. 

When this book came to my attention I hoped that it would furnish 
documentation for the statements just made. It consists of miscellaneous 
papers, most of them hitherto unpublished, written by Dr. Bryden over 
a considerable span of years. This expectation was disappointed through- 
out the larger part of the book. Obviously Dr. Bryden did not intend 
most of these papers for publication, and they were not revised or edited 
by his own hand. This posthumous collection will be of great interest 
to those who knew him personally, but few of these writings adequately 
represent the verve and trenchancy which I, who never had the privilege 
of studying under him, nevertheless remember so well in his conversation. 
There is little here to show why and how Dr. Bryden was so influential a 
teacher, except as one is able to relate the contents of the book to one’s 
recollection of his profound earnestness as a minister of Jesus Christ. 
It is regrettable that the committee in charge of preparing this book did 
not indicate consistently the origin or occasion of a number of the papers 
contained in it—an omission that reduces its value to the outside reader. 

Fortunately there is one brilliant exception to most of these strictures, 
and that is to be found in the last forty odd pages of the book. The 
volume concludes with a section entitled “The Presbyterian Conception 
of the Word of God.”” Only the date is given (1935), and I can discover 
no clue as to the purpose for which this section is prepared. Publication, 
however, would seem to have been contemplated, for the writing is far 
more polished than in most of the other papers. This discourse, con- 
sisting of several chapters, critically discusses both fundamentalism and 
liberalism (showing that basically they are cut from the same cloth), 
in contrast to the meaning of “the Word of God” as understood by Calvin 
and other Reformers. It seems not to be an imitation of Barth, Brunner, 
or other representatives of modern Continental theology; and yet it is 
easy to see why this kind of writing and teaching—as early as 1935!—made 
many young ministers in Canada receptive to what the Continental 
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writers had to say. Dr. Bryden’s discussion, however, is quite distinctive 
and offers a key to the understanding of why a significant number of 
Canadian ministers, especially in the Presbyterian Church, have been 
preoccupied with the Reformers. Would that the rest of the book as 
well reflected the original contribution of Dr. Bryden! 

A short but highly perceptive introduction by Dr. James D. Smart, 
entitled ‘““The Evangelist as Theologian,” adds lustre to the book. In 
this we have an extraordinarily clear evaluation of Dr. Bryden’s place in 
the development of recent Canadian theolog :al thought. Dr. Smart's 
coupling of the terms “evangelist” and “theologian” is arresting, and he 
succeeds in showing that precisely in his capacity as theologian Dr. Bryden 
became the kind of “servant of the Word” who is most evangelistically 
effective. The introduction suggests to me that there is room for a 
biographical study of this remarkable Canadian churchman, which would 
carry more weight than the publication of volumes of diversified papers 
that he had no chance to review. 

NorMAN F. LANGFORD 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Tue Dynamics OF WorLD History, by Christopher Dawson, Edited by 
John J. Mulloy. 489 pp. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1956. $6.00. 


Christopher Dawson is an English Roman Catholic layman who has 
long been thinking profoundly and writing in stimulating fashion on 
the problems of history and of contemporary Western European culture. 
His approach to history is sociological and theological. In this volume 
selections from his writings over the past thirty-five years have been 
assembled in such fashion as to present his convictions and conclusions. 
While his views have been progressively modified, they have a consistency 
and continuity. Light on them and his philosophy of history are given 
by chapters which set them forth in positive fashion and by his com- 
ments, largely critical but also with balanced appreciation, of such other 
interpretations of history as those of Augustine, Gibbon, Marx, Spengler, 
T. S. Eliot, and Toynbee. 

It is not quite fair to Mr. Dawson to attempt to summarize in a few 
words his views of the historical process, but some hints can be given 
of what a full outline would disclose. He believes that the Christian 
interpretation of history is inseparable from the Christian faith—that 
strictly speaking there is no Christian philosophy of history but only 
Christian history and a Christian theology of history. He holds that, 
because the Christian revelation is essentially historical, Christianity 
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is not a flight from reality as are other religions, but can never ignore 
history. Christians are bound to believe that there is a spiritual purpose 
in history, that history is subject to the designs of Providence, and that 
somehow or other God's will is done. But, he goes on to say, history is 
not rational in the ordinary sense of the word. In the Christian tradi- 
tion a striking dualism exists between the Church and the world, yet 
the dualism is never absolute and God works his purposes through 
hostile powers. Mr. Dawson holds that whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously history is becoming the science of social development, the science 
of the whole human culture-process. He describes culture as a common 
way in life and sees changes in culture as closely linked with changes 
in man’s vision of Reality. He protests against the way in which historians 
and sociologists tend to ignore religion and views that approach as an 
eighteenth and nineteenth century phenomenon. He sees God, the 
supernatural, the transcendent, and deliverance, salvation, eternal life, 
as man’s essential religious need. He is persuaded that this need is 
better met by Christianity than by any other faith: as does no other 
religion, Christianity brings the spiritual world into vital communion 
with the life of man. He maintains that Christianity is the religion 
of the Incarnation, and that Catholicism differs from other forms of 
Christianity in representing the incarnational principle in a fuller, more 
concrete, and more organic sense than do the others. He sees schism, 
not heresy, as the key to the disunity of Christendom, and heresy not 
as the cause but as the excuse for that disunity. He regards the schism 
brought to Western Christendom by Protestantism as a major calamity, 
for, so he holds, it destroyed the control of the Church over the social 
life of Northern Europe and made possible the triumph of the bourgeois 
mind. He insists that a fundamental disharmony exists between the 
bourgeois mind and the mind of Christ. 

At times Mr. Dawson seems to take a dim view of contemporary West- 
ern civilization. He regards the belief in progress as a secularized ver- 
sion of the traditional Christian view of history and believes that from 
Christianity came the conviction of the unity in history and faith in 
a spiritual and moral purpose which give meaning to the entire histori- 
cal process which underlies that version. In the secularization of the 
West he sees Western civilization deprived of a unifying spiritual force 
and an intellectual synthesis and therefore as lapsing into social anarchy 
and allowing differences of race, nationality, class, and private interests 
to appear in all their naked antagonisms. 

Yet the author holds that Western culture is distinguished by a moral 
energy and a spiritual dynamism which it has inherited from its Chris- 
tian past and that in this energy is the secret of that spread of Western 
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institutions to the rest of the globe which is bringing other cultures 
into communication with one another. He regards the greatest enemies 
of Christianity at the present as not the religions of the East but the 
new political substitutes for religion, like Communism and nationalism. 
Two major strictures on Mr. Dawson’s conclusions must be made. 
First, it is not at all clear that pre-Protestant “Christian” Europe was 
more nearly really Christian than is the West of today: in its profession 
it seemed to be, but actually it was even further from conforming to 
Christian standards in its life than is the contemporary Occident. 
Second, the identification of Protestantism with the bourgeois mind 
will not bear the test of fact. As a plain matter of history the large 
majority of Protestants before the urbanization of Europe were rural, 
not town or city folk: the bourgeoisie have been quite as much Catholic 
as Protestant. Much in the book is thought-provoking. Here is a 
weighty contribution to the current discussions of the nature of history. 
But the author’s meditations do not have the finality of infallibility. 


KENNETH Scotr LATOURETTE 
Yale Divinity School 


New Haven, Connecticut 


VisiBLE SAINTS: THE CONGREGATIONAL Way, 1640-1660, by Geoffrey F. 
Nuttall. 178 pp. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1957. 21s. 


Dr. Nuttall, the distinguished Lecturer in Church History at New 
College in London, has given us, in Visible Saints, a book greatly needed 
for the explanation of Congregational beginnings in England in the 
mid-seventeenth century. It will appeal for its careful scholarship to 
historians, and for its readability to intelligent laymen, of every com- 
munion. 

Between a carefully wrought historical introduction and critical con- 
clusion, four chapters expound the four principles which Dr. Nuttall 
discovers as animating early Congregationalism: separation, fellowship, 
freedom, and fitness. 

According to the principle of separation, Congregationalists felt im- 
pelled to leave ‘“‘the Ignorant, the Vile, and the Profane’”—and this for 
many of them meant leaving the Church of England. Actually this kind 
of separation does not in principle differentiate Congregationalists from 
any other disciplined company of Christians. Dr. Hull in 1615, for 
instance, wrote of “The Blamelesse Separatist,” by which he meant 
not the man who departed from the Church of England for a gathered 
Church but one who left Roman Catholicism for the Church of 
England. If there are to be standards in church life at all, there may 
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come a time when those standards are felt to be so utterly flouted by 
a particular group that one cannot but decide that he can witness to 
Jesus Christ better outside the group than inside. In this sense most 
Christians are separatists. 

Of the Separatist group that took shape in England in the sixteenth 
century under Robert Browne and others, and were therefore called 
Brownists, Dr. Nutall says that in them “we have not yet reached Con- 
gregationalism but only its prehistory.” Herein he takes his stand with 
other contemporary historians against the idea that modern Congre- 
gationalism is a direct derivative from them. Williston Walker had 
said, for instance, ‘““Robert Browne must be accounted the father of 
modern Congregationalism” (Creeds and Platforms of Congregational- 
ism, p. 17); R. W. Dale had said (and had not denied the description), 
“Robert Browne . . . is commonly described as the founder of English 
Congregationalism” (History of English Congregationalism, p. 120); but 
today historians are coming to see that he was neither the father nor 
the founder of Congregationalism, but one of several influences that 
went into its corporate beginnings. Early Congregationalists adver- 
tised their discontinuity with Brownism because they did not like its 
spirit. They were related to it in about the same way that modern 
Congregationalism is related to Pentecostalism—ready to recognize it 
as Christian but wholly out of sympathy with the narrowness of its 
particular kind of separation. 

Dr. Nuttall’s chapter on fellowship shows how this principle balanced 
every impulse toward separatism. He proves that the idea of the 
covenant, between God and man, and man and man, as the “forme” of 
the Church was as regnant in English Congregationalism as it was in 
New England, and that it had its own effect upon secular thought, notably 
that of John Locke. 

In the chapter on freedom, the author in gentlemanly fashion refrains 
from emphasizing one of the truest of facts—that it was in England and 
not New England that Congregationalism came to stand for toleration. 
There was no one on these shores to match Burton, Burroughs, the 
Goodwins, Peters, Cook, and Owen, except Roger Williams, whom 
neither the Bay nor Plymouth could accept. The world owes an im- 
measurable debt to Britain at this point. 

The chapter on fitness—the fundamental principle that church member- 
ship should be limited to “Visible Saints” or people who “in charitable 
discretion” can truly be called Christian—brings the main argument 
of the book full-circle to its close, for it is only to preserve the fitness 
of the Church for Christ that separation is ever dreamed of by a 
Christian. 
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The book is one whose value will preserve it for generations to come. 
One can hope that Dr. Nuttall will feel some compensation for his ex- 
acting labors in the gratitude of his readers. 

DoucLas Horton 
Harvard Divinity School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THe Hich Cuurcu Party, 1688-1718, by George Every. (Published 
for the Church Historical Society.) 195 pp. London, S.P.C.K.; New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1956. $4.50. 

The title of George Every’s book may suggest a technical study of a 
somewhat remote subject, as he himself observes in his Preface. Yet the 
subject is in fact both important and contemporary. First the struggle 
with a Roman Catholic sovereign and then the establishment of Tolera- 
tion, if not yet of Religious Liberty, made Anglicans aware in the genera- 
tion covered by this book that one could no longer assume that Church 
and Realm in England were the same entity in different aspects. In some 
sense it was necessary for the Church to “be the Church.” The rise of 
a High Church party in the Church of England, as against the state- 
churchmanship of such Latitudinarians as Hoadly, is parallel, under dif- 
ferent but related circumstances, to the defence of the “crown rights of 
the Lord Jesus” in the Church of Scotland against the policy of the 
Moderates. For many Anglicans it was becoming true, even before they 
tealized it, that ‘““Apostolic Succession, not passive obedience [was] to be 
the distinctive doctrine of the Church of England” (p. 73). 

The area covered is in some ways more specific than the title suggests, 
since the book deals mainly with proposals, controversies, and discussions 
ventilated in or intended for the Convocation of Canterbury. By its 
abandonment after 1660 of the power to tax the clergy Convocation had 
ceased to be an estate of the realm. In these years it began to feel its way 
towards its proper position as a Synod of the Church, wasting much time 
in disputes between the two Houses about rights and procedure, re- 
grettably but perhaps inevitably. The Whigs who came to power under 
George I suspected that active churchmen were High Churchmen, High 
Churchmen Tories, and Tories Jacobites. The imminent censure of 
Bishop Hoadly led to the prorogation of May 10, 1717 (p. 165), after 
which, as it happened, Convocation did not resume its discussion of busi- 
ness until 1852. By then Evangelical and Catholic revivals had quick- 
ened the life of the Church of England through unofficial channels, and 
it was able to resume the corporate life so casually interrupted in the 
previous century. 
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Every’s book adds usefully to our knowledge of this significant con- 
troversy, the complexities of which have often discouraged scholars from 
giving it the attention it deserves. As an English scholar he naturally 
assumes more knowledge of the general background than the American 
reader may have on hand, but this can easily be supplied. Besides the 
main theme indicated, several other topics of general and current interest 
are also involved in this exploration of what may seem at first sight to be 
a backwater of ecclesiastical history—church discipline and inter-church 
relations among them. One must remember in these connections that 
when the seventeenth century seems to answer modern problems it has 
not always been asking modern questions—for example, Laud’s recogni- 
tion of Lutheran episcopates (p. 4) is not connected with “validity of 
orders” but with “parity of ministers.” Every’s book is one of those 
which, as it serves scholarship by settling a number of historical questions, 
serves the modern Church by raising and throwing light on a number 
of others, both historical and contemporary. The reader will also wel- 
come the author’s clear and attractive presentation of the fruits of his 
scholarly research, much of it in rare pamphlets and in manuscript 
collections. 

E. R. Harpy 
Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Tue FaitH oF IsrakEt, by H. H. poe 220 pp. Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press, 1956. $3.50. 


This volume from the prolific pen of Dr. Rowley represents the James 
Sprunt Lecture delivered at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia, in 1955. In that year the appointed lecturer was prevented 
from discharging his accepted task and Dr. Rowley was called upon in 
the role of a substitute. What the original lecturer might have ac- 
complished in the responsibility assigned to him is a hypothetical ques- 
tion but there can be no question as to the valiant service rendered by 
his substitute whose work is presented in this volume. 

The volume will be welcomed by many, for it reveals critical scholar- 
ship in a constructive and positive attitude. The author here essays 
to build up and present us with a positive exposition of Old Testa- 
ment Theology. The time has come for such work and the author 
here moves in a sure-footed manner as he deals with “aspects of Old 
Testament thought.” From the theological viewpoint the work is not 
exhaustive, for the author was limited by the specific terms of the 
lecture foundation. Within that compass, however, he deals with such 
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main topics as “Revelation and its Media,” ““The Nature of God,” and 
“The Nature and Need of Man.” These are central matters in any 
theology and the author deals with them in ample and satisfying fashion. 
The difficult questions of “The Individual and the Community” and 
“The Day of the Lord” are discussed adequately and with due con- 
sideration of all the relevant literature on these subjects. In his treat- 
ment of “The Good Life” and “Death and Beyond” the author sets 
forth the unity of Scripture and its teaching. 

This volume is eminently worthy of its place in the series and will 
prove highly rewarding to both preachers and teachers. For if the 
scope is limited the author does not fail to reveal prospects and point to 
distant horizons. 


JouHN PATERSON 
Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, New Jersey 
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volumes. London, Cambridge University Press, 1957. $15.00. 

Sztankay, Zoltan. Christianity, Democracy, and Technology. 182 pp. New 
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Taylor, Vincent. The Epistle to the Romans. 100 pp. London, Epworth 
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Harper and Brothers, 1957. $3.00. 

Trueblood, David Elton. Philosophy of Religion. 324 pp. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. $5.00. 

Vogelstein, Max. Fertile Soil; A Political History of Israel Under the Divided 
Kingdom. 137 pp. New York, American Press, 1957. $3.00. 

Walvoord, John W. Inspiration and Interpretation. 280 pp. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Company, 1957. $4.50. 

Ward, Harry E. Christ’s Theory and Resurrection Power. 77 pp. New 
York, Greenwich Book Publishers, 1957. $2.50. 

Warner, Samuel J. The Urge to Mass Destruction. 188 pp. New York, 
London, Grune and Stratton, 1957. $3.50. 









CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
Edited by Harold C. Letts 

Fourteen outstanding scholars answer the urgent problem 
of Christian responsibility to society. Paper look Ath at 
I. Existence Today—Contrasts secular hopes with hopes of today 
the Gospel. 160 pp. $1.50. 

II. The Lutheran Heritage— Historical influences leading 
Lutherans to present responsibility. 192 pp. $1.75. 

III. Life in Community—Blueprint for building effective 
Christian action today. 240 pp. $2.25. 

All three volumes, $4.75 


THE LAST BOOK OF THE BIBLE 
By Hanns Lilje 
Translated by Olive Wyon 


The leading Prostestant theologian who wrote LUTHER 
NOW gives a lucid explanation of the importance of the 
Book of Revelation. 320 pp. $4.50. 


CHRIST FREES AND UNITES 
By Martin J. Heinecken 


The outstanding author of The Moment Before God writes on 
the theme of the Minneapolis Lutheran World Federation 
Assembly. $2.00. At all bookstores 
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VOLUME XIII IN THE 


Mat eag Z 
monumental Christian Clb 


26-vol 
aicbriis Late Medieval Mysticism 


collection of Edited by Ray C. Petry. Selections from 
the writings of Bernard of Clairvaux, the 
Victorines, Francis of Assisi, Bonaventure, 
Ramon Lull, Meister Eckhart, Richard 
Rolle, Henry Suso, Catherine of Siena, Jan 
greatest Van Ruysbroeck, German Theology (late 
14th century), Nicholas of Cusa, and Cath- 
erine of Genoa. 416 pages. 

November 11, $5.00 
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Marx Meets Christ 


By Frank WILSON PRICE. This point-by-point 
comparison of Christianity vs. Communism 
offers the insight and understanding that Chris- 
tians must possess to defeat the Marxist phi- 
Three losophy October 28, $3.50 


A Study of the Canon, by Fioyp V. Fitson. 
This noted author, and member of the com- 
mittee that prepared The Revised Standard 
Version of the Apocrypha now brings us an 
authoritative historical and theological expla- 
nation of why some books are included in our 
A present Bible and some are not. 

ike sabbbahlocis October 28, $3.00 


ee Love and Justice 


Selections from the Shorter Writings of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, edited by D. B. ROBERTSON. 
Sixty-four selections illustrate the major themes 
of love and justice in Niebuhr’s social, political, 
and economic thought. Includes his views on 
American politics, foreign policy, socialized 
medicine, pacifism, segregation, and the hydro- 
gen bomb. November 11, $6.00 
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